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[We find the following in one of the London publicatious with Mrs. 
Hemans’ signature } } 
THE TRAVELLER AT THE SOURCE OF THE NILF, | 
In sunset’s light. o’er Afric thrown, 
A wanderer proudly stood 
Beside the well-spring, deep and lone, 
Of Egypt's awful flood ; 
Phe cradle of that mighty birth, 
Se long a hidden thing to earth! 
He heard its life's first murmuring soun 
A low mysterious tone ; 
4 music sought, but never found, | 
By kings and warriors gone; 
He listened—and his heart beat high 
{hat was the song of victory! 
rhe rapture of a conqueror’s mood 
Rush'd burning through his frame— 
rhe depths of that greeu solitude 
Its torrents could yot tame; 
Though stillness lay, with eve’s last smilx 
found those far fountains of the Nile. 


Night came with stars ;—across his soul 
There swept a sudden chauge, 

E’en at the pilgrim’s glorious goal 
A shadow dark and strange 

Breathed from the thougat, so swift to fal! 

O er triumph’s hour—and is this all /* 

No more than this !—what seem’d it no: 
First by that spring to stand! 

A thousand streams of lovelier flow 
Bathed his own mountain land! 

Whence far o’er waste and oceaa track 

Cheir wild sweet voices called him back 

They called him back to many a glade, 
tis chitdhood’s haunt of play, 

Where brightly through the beechen shade 
Fheir waters glanced away ; 


Phey called him, with their sounding wave | 


Back to his fathers’ hills and graves. 

But darkly mingling with the thought 
Of each familiar scene, 

fiose up a fearful vision, fraught 
With all that lay between ; 

Che Avab’s lance, the desert’s gloom, 

ihe whirling sands, the red simoom ! 

here was the glow of power and pridk 
The spirit boru to roam? 

His altered beart within him died 
With yearnings for his home ! 

All vainly struggling to repress 

That gusii of paitul tenderness. 

He wept—the stars of Afric’s heaven 
Behold his bursting tears, 

Een on that spot where tate had given 
The meed of toiling years 

how far we flee 

i Line own sweet paths in search of thec 


( happiness 


\remarkable description of feeling thas fluctuating from ti 
| Jespondency, is given in Bruce's Abysstuian 1) Lis 
fexultation of his spirits on arriving at the source of U 
st unmediately succeeded by a gloom, which he thus 
| was, at that very moment, iu possession of what ad 
' ¥ years been the prinet al object of my ambition and wisies 
rence, w from the usual infirmity of human nature 
east tor atime, complete enjoyment, had taken place if 
rs and the fouutaims of the Nile, upon comparison with the 
iny ol our rivers became now a trifling object in my s 
ubered that maguificent scene in my own wativ: country 
Iweed, Clyde, and Annan, rise inone hill. 1 be gan in my 
* to treat the inquiry about the source of the Nile as a vivleut 


lukempered fancy ’ 
fa) 
ACTED CHARADES. 
PHRENOLOGY SCENF 
$ Study —Castle, Boxes, and Skulls array 
the Room 

De. Brass, Mas. Atkins, a Child 

\ my good Mrs Atkins, L see that yo thave brought 


© CLAMMEC 
Au —Ves, Sir, if you will have the goodness. Childret 
tpleasure, but ihen they are a great care: and a wiiow es 


s lone woman, cannot help feeling anxious about setting 
n life. 
~~ ait still it is a great trouble. 


he 


To be sure and thi 


One does net know what is fittest 


Ihave only my twins, a girl 


poor tinugs 


es) 
b ' 
wt Purcoslogy is precisely what will ease that trowb! 


WW YORK, SAQUTBRDAY, ATG US 


| Mes. Atkins. Our discoveries tend particularly to that pomt, by ol 


serving and following the natural indications. My friend Air. ilew- 


| son, | think, sent youto me? 


Mrs. Atk.—Yes, Sir; he told me that by looking at the boy's skull 
—Take off your hat, Williain !—and feeling the buunps— ; 

Dr. Brain —Organs, my good madam! tall them organs! 

Mrs. Atk —I beg your pardon, Sir; | will. Mr. Hewson said that 
by feeling bis buinp—organs I mean—you would be able tell me what 
to do with him. I should like to bring him up to the grocery line, 
like his father, and to take him into the business at a proper time ; 
but the boy, it seems, has read a foolish book called Robinson Crusoe 
and is wild to go to sea Why don’t you take your hat off, William 
and let the Doctor look at your orgaus! He won't hurt you, child 
For all he sso bold and full of tricks, the boy’s as shame faced be 
fore company as his sister. Hlold yourself up, William. 

Dr. Brain —tlow old is the young gentieman. 

Mrs. Atk.—Twelve, come next Michaelmas. He's but a shrimp 
of a thing. in spite of his great spirit; too puny by half for a boy 
Fanny and he are so alike, thatif it were not for their clothes, we 
should never know But I Doctor, t 
i take it their bumps—I beg patdou—orgaus 


them asunder. suppose, at's 

only their faces! 

are quite dillerent? 
Dr. brain —Undoubtedly, my good Mrs 


sex is attended with difference of faculty 


Atkius 


The perceptive or 


Difference ot 


ats 


l jor instance, are usually more developed in women; the reflective in 


ine. This is quite a boy's forehead. Come, Sir, let me teel. | 
shall do you vo harm, 
| The Doctor feels the child's head; Mrs. Athias walks about the 
room looking at the casts, aud talking to herself. | 

Mrs Atk. —Dear me. how ghastly these faces look, as uf they had 
been chopped off just under the « hin! Were the poor people all be 
headed, | wonder! Perhaps they're taken from the French folk long | 
ayo that were guillotined’ That sku llooks all for the world like a 
Have horses buinps like christians! Ob the wondertul 
works of nature ! 


Dr. Brain 


horse § 


A large dislincliveness—a prodigious combativeness— 
| firmiiess strongly developed—adhesevcness small Really, Mis At 


Kius, this boy tis the most strikiig instance of the truth of our scence 


hat | have ever met w susands that | have examined l 
Let him go to se 


by all means—tadeed it would be of no use if you were to try to keep 


hin the ti 
ever Saw tie prope deities so strougly meicated 


him at home. With sucha firmness, and senseliveness large, ie would 
ceilainly run away Besides, it would be a thousand pities. Here 
ive all the orgais that mane @ great warrior; a superb dy fi fit “8 


— finer combativeness than lord Nelson! I should like to have a cust 
of the boy 

Mis Atk —Ah, well-a-day ! 

Dr. Brain. — Acyguisiiveness strong too 

Mis — Ay —ay—what's that! 


Dr. Brain. —Why, it means a desive to possess; which, ina boy 
probably shows itself ina love of marbles and apples. aud ou 
without being very scrupulous as bo the means by which they are a 
quired 

Mrs. Atk.—Oh, it’s a wonderful art! See, William, how the Doe 


tor finds youout. Yes, he—I take shame to say it, but the boy stole | 


all the apples off our nonpareil tee last last year; aud we can't keep 
a gooseberry im the garden for him. | can trust his sister any Where, 
shes such a good litte quiet thing—but Willam— 


Dr. Biain.—Never Mrs 


vernment, aud 


lear Athios; its an excellent organ 


under proper will turn to a desire to capture 


Dutch spice sutpsaud Spauishargosies. You must send hin to 
sta 
Mrs. Atk.— Ah, well-a day! But Doctor, how ig itthat you can 


tell all these thiog 


Do you see thal 


Athins—here 


Dr. brain. —VW hy good madam 


Mis 


, look here, my 


projection on tie side ol — Jj ist here 


my 


good lay li | bad another child, | could show you what | mean in 
a moment 

Mrs Atk.—Rua and fetch vour sister, William 

Dr. Brain —Av, then lcan exp aim t difference. I) venture to 

av there is not sucha combatice :s— vy don t you go tor ¥o ois 
te my lit man, as your mamma bids you! 

virs. Ath Why do you stand there like a simpleton? Go for Fan 

vi moment 

( d Pray, mamma, don't be angry lam Panny 


Mrs. Atk.—Oi Willam's un 


ucky tricks! Get outol 


cuear me dear me I his is one ot 


my sight, you good-lor-nething busty What 


wili the Doctors iv tobe mide such a fool of 

Dr. bram Make a foul of me, Mrs. Atkins! 1! should like to see 
the person that could do that It is vot all the tricks of men, women, 
‘ children, that can put down plirerology But I give you warn- 


my good madam, that whatever trouble you may have with 
‘ son, you wil lave more with your daughter Il was never mis 
t. hen tw omy life, an there are organs tw that little noddle fit to bx 
og to Juan of Are Good morning, Mrs. Atkins She ll follow 
the drum Ltell you; or, very likely, go to sea herself Good morn- | 
ing ma'am. Make afoul of a phrenvlogist, indeed '—Blackwued's 
Magazine ; 
_—_—_ | 


DEATH OF NELSON. 
Froin Naral History, &c. from 1793 to 1826 


i London, 1926. Harding, Lepard& Co. 24 ed 


James 6 vols. 8vo 


account ot the 


wound has never been published 


considered to be tue ur 
tory was filling to receive his flag, 
his cabin to be 
him awalk amidships, clear of the 
extent of deck of 
stauncheon of the 


ladder 


jupou Ca 


ingular as it must appear, vet according to Nir. James 


h Lord Nelsou 
Lhis subject carries with ita me 


a correct 


manner in wha received his death 


laucholy interest, aud we subjom the lading pours of the statement 
asgviven inthe Naval #1 vearly the whole of which, we believe 
is Cntirely new 


Never allowing with what he 
wd Nelson, when the Vic 
ordered the large skylight over 


the space planked up, so as to atlord 


mere personal comfort to interfere 
lof the service, L 


and 


removed 
Here, along an 
feet abalt byw the 


and forward by the combings of the cabin 


runs aod ropes 


about Ll in length, bounded 


wheel 


way, were the Admiral aud Captain Hardy, during the whol 

OM the operations we have just detatled taking them customary pro 
’ " 

menade. Atabout lh. 25m. 7. M. just as the two had arrived with 

in one pace of the regular turning spot at the cabin ladder way 

Lord Nelson, who, regardless of quarterdeck etiquette, was walking 


on the larboard side,” suddenly faced leftabout. Captain Hardy, a 
soon as he (taken the other step, turned also, aod saw the Admi 
ralin the actol falung Hie was then on bisknees, with his left hand 
ist touching the deck lhe arm giving way, Lord Nelson fell on 
thus left side, exactly upon the spot where his secretary Mr. Seott, 


had breathed bis last, and with whose blood his lordship s clothe 


were soiled On Captain Hardy s expressing ao hope that he was not 
4d, Lord Nelson replied 
last, Tlardy L hope uot 
his lordship 


severely wounds ‘They bave done for me at 


Ves 


lhe wound wasby a 


suswered Captain Hoerdy 


shot throug! 
left shoulder through the fore 
and, descending, had lodged in the spine. That 
Kedoubta 
not only from the nearness 
about loyards) and situation of the mizen top in reference to the 


replied 
‘my backbone ts 


musket-ball, which bad entered the 
part of the epauiet 
in the 


the wound had been given by son siationed 


p was 


one 
bie'’s mixen t reader certain 
course of the ball but from the circumstance that the French ship’ 
main top Was screened by a portion of the Victory Ss mainsail as it 
That the ball Nelson is 
because when the aim must have been taken, he was walk 
outer side 


hung m the brails was intended for Lord 


doubtful 


img oun the 


concealed ina great measure from view by a 


much taller and stouter 


man Admitting, also, (whichis very doubt 
fol) that the Preneh seaman or maiine, whoseshot had proved so fa 
tal id selected for his obrect. as the British commande: chet, the 
best dressed ollieer of the two, he would most pre vbably have fixed 


plain | ardy, or, indeed, sue 


was Lord Ne 


in spite of De Beatty's print 


son's habitual carelessness, upon any one of the Victo 
its that mi 
ker 
on seeing the admural fall, now, by captam Hardy's direction, bore 
lanieuted chief to the cock-pit ° ad 


After Lord Nelson had be 


ry slieutena hit have been walking by the side of him 


Sergeant Se of the marines aud two seamen, who 


had come up 


ew reverend and mur 


en laid upon a be d in the cock-pit, be 


was stripped of his lothes, for the purpose of having the wound ex 
Th land © ¢ ae ut e ball prote a The surgeon soon a 
ertemed that t wound Was rial; and Lord Nelson himeelf ay 
ars from the fi st to have entertamed a similar opinion flis « 
feria in pai and thirst were manifestly great Ite frequently 
called for drink, and to be fanned with paper, inaking use of these 
word ban, fan awl drink, driuk Hhe kept constantly 
pushing away the sheet, the sole covermg upon him; and one at 
fendaut wae as constantly emp ryved m drawme it upageain over! 
slender limbs and emaciated body This reckle jess about expo 
" ' m afforded a strong proofol the myury done to his titel 
ot ancl we wonild it hay been for Lord Nelsou's memory bad 
e listen sround his dying couct possessed discernmm at enor 
) atir and tiieuds p enough (as writers) to separate the 
levanit regs Ola mind in a paroagem tdelirium iromtine pa 
triotie etius sal atiee baat wien Wy for wa thoment or « 
by a cay ofreturoing rea ’ Iv» about an Lour and ten mmutes 
ter Lord Nelsou badreceived hie wound, of at ut 2 Hm POM 
Capiain Hardy found a moment's leis rom aunrous duty on 
des to comply with the freq ently repeated request of the admira! 
conveye throu he surgeon, to visit him in the coct pit They 
shook hand ectionately, aod Lord Nelson said—* We Hards 
1OwW gore i att flow worst iy wiht Very well, my 
lord,’ replied Captain Hardy we ve got iZor 14 of the enemy 
ips i OUT posse live of f i t ‘ tacked, and sow 
an intention i tbearin r An upon he Viet ry l hay t eretor 
called two or three io shiipet ' ‘ and hay ya yt 
giving them a Orubuing I hope sani rdstip none ‘ 
ships have struck Hardy No, my lord, replied Captain tardy 
there ia notear of that Lord Neilson then ! lamacdead ma 
Hardy lam goivg tast it will be over #ith me soon ( apta 
Hardy in a minute or two returned tu the deck Soon allerwar 
the Victory opened her larboard gu pon Rear Admiral Dumenon 
equadrot passiug to windward, aud hired a few otf her fore pat ata 
board gums atthe >w fisore, then preparing to he the ¢ loesus 


The concussions of thé firing so aflected Lord Nelson, that, apostr 
yhising his ship, he called out— Ul, Vivtory, Victory yw u dj 
*+ This may be relied upon as correct, although completely at 


variance WU% tire a mnt published by the \ mtory 6 surgeon Beat 
I ty p.J2,) end wi owing lo Ms apparent authenticity bas been 
nade the cround work of every other published accom)! ‘ ‘eg 


bat m the first edition of this work Voic of A 
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Tye Avion. 








tract my poor brain!’ Vi. Dumanoir's ships passing on to the south- | 


ward, and the Oriow ranging up athwart the Swiftsure’s stern, the 
Victory ceased her fire; and after an interval of about 60 minutes 
from the conclusion of his former visit, Captain Hardy descended a 
second time to the cock-pit. ‘ Lord Nelson and Captain Hardy shook 
hands again; and while the Captain retained his lordship’s hand | 
he congrataiated him, even in the arms of death, on his brilliant vic- | 
tory: which, he said, was complete, though he did not know how 
many of the enemy were captured, as it was impossible to perceive 
every ship distinctly. He was certain, however, of 14 or 15 having 
surrendered. [lis lordship answered, ‘that is well, but [ bargained 
for twenty ;’ and then exclaimed, ‘anchor, Hardy, anchor!’ ‘I sup- 
pose, my lord, Admiral Collingwood will now take upou himself the 
direction of affairs.” Not while f live, 1 hope, Hardy,’ cried the 
dying chief; and at that moment endeavoured ineflectually to raise 
umbelf from the bed. ‘No,’ added he, ‘do you anchor, Hardy .’— 
Captain Hardy then said, * Shall we make the signal, sir?’ * Yes,’ 
answered bis lordship, ‘for, if Llive, I'll anchor,’ meaning, adds the 
doctor ina note, * that in case of his lordship's surviving till all re 

sistance on the part of the enemy had ceased, Captain Hardy was 
then to anchor the British fleet and prizes, if it should be found prac- 
ticable.’ Captain Hardy remained with the dying chief in all about 
thr@e [not ‘ eight’) minutes. In about a quarter of an hoor alter the 
captain had quitted the cock-pit, Lord Nelson became speeciiless ; 
and great as must have been his previous sufferings, he expired with- | 
out a struggle or a groan, at, by the Victory’s time, 4h. 30m. P. i 

or, according tothe time we have thought it preferable to use, about 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour later.’ 

The author is rather severe in his strictures on Doctor Beatty for 
publishing every incoherent expression uttered by the gallant Nelson 
as he lay writhing with anguish in the agonies of death, 

tu the former edition some material errors also oceurred respect- 
ing the Victory’s proceedings in the battle of Trafalgar, which are 
corvected in the present ‘The author proceeds, with considerable 
skill, and with rather an unsparing hand, to poiot out inaccuracies in 
Aduwiral Ekins s plans; but we leave this controversy to the respect- 
ive writers, aod naval judges competent to decide between them — 
Mr. ‘Turner's picture also comes in for a share of censure; and it 
causes much regret that so valuable a naval memorial should not 
have been executed with a strict adherence to truth. The origin ot 
the painting contains some curious information. 

‘if a printed misstatement upon ap important point of history may 
be justifiably set right, have we not ao equal privilege over a painted 
misstatement of the same nature, especially when produced under 
circumstances the most likely of any to inspire confidence in its ac- 
curacy? 








| 
Previously.to our submitting any remarks upon the merits | 
of the painting of the Victory going into, or (for, as we shall present- 
ly see, it is doubiful which is meant) coming out of, the battle of Tra. | 
talgar, we will endeavour to relate how it happened that that distin- | 
guished artist, Mr. J. MW. ‘Turner, of the Royal Academy, became 
engaged to trace with his powerful pencil so interesting an epocha 
in Beutish naval history; a subject which, well executed, would, we 
conceiwe, Have done that geutioman as much honour as any of his 
previous perlormances. 

‘Svoou after the battle of the first of June, the justly celebrated 
marine paiter, P. J. de Loutherbourg, was employed by some en- 
terprising udividual to represent the Queen Charlotte engaging the 
Montague. la about four years, the picture, which measured twelve | 
feet by eight anda hali, and cost, we belreve, 500/. was completed, | 
and soon afterwards exhibited to the public, Without descending | 
to minutim, the grand mistake init was, that the Queen Charlotte was 
placed where Lord Howe wanted to get, but never could get—a lit- 
tle betore the lee beam of his antagonist. Among others, the oflicer 
whose duty tt was (and who would have succeeded but for the hasty 
flight of the Montague, and the loss of the Charlotre’s fore-topmast) 
to place the British ship in the desived position, went to see the pie- 
ture, At the first glance the gallant seaman pronvunced the picture 
alibel upou the Queea Charlotte, inasmuch as, had she been in the 
position represented, it would bave been ber fault for letting the 
Montagne escape. Whether it was owing to this capital blemish, or 
to the halt a dozen minor offences against ruth in diferent parts of 
it, we cannot say; but the picture gradually sank into disrepute, and 
eventually became, we believe, lodged with an emihent printseller 
for some debt amounting to less than a third of its prime cost. Af- 
ter lying vollod up in a corner of one of his rooms, encased m dust} 
for a number of years, the printselier was fortunate enough, as we | 
have understood, to find a purchaser in bis present majesty 's survey- | 
or general of the board of works. 

* The painting, thus restored to credit and the light, was intended | 
to be hung up as a national memento of the naval victory to which | 
it relates, i the council-room of St. James's Palace. As a compa-| 
nion to if, Apicture Was required, representing the Victory Cnga-| 
ged in the bautle of Trafalgar. The tirst muiine painter of the day 
undertook the task. and in due time tie large area of canvass which, 
to correspond with the other picture became necessary tor this, was | 
covered with all the varied tints which Mr. Turner knows so well! 
how to mingle and combine, to give effect to his pictures, and excite | 
the admiration of the beholder. 

*Uniortanately tor the subject which this splendid picture is meant 
to represent, scarcely a line of truth, beyond perbaps the broadside 
view of the Victory’s hull, is tobe seen upog it. To say what time 
of the day, or what particular incident in the Victory’s proceedings, 
is meant to be reterved to, we do not pretent; tor the telegraphic 
message is going up, which was hoisted at about Il h. 40m, A. M., 
the mixen top-inast is falling, which went about 1 P. M., @ strong 
light is reflected upon the Victory'’s bow and sides from the burning 
Achille, which ship did vot catch fire until 4b. 30 m., nor explode 
until 6 bh. 45 m. P. M. the fore-topmast, or rather, if our memory is 
correct, the foremasi of the British three decker, is falling, which ue- 





ver fell at all, and the Redoubtable is siaking under the bows of the 


Victory, although the French ship did not sink until the night of the 
22d, aud then ander the stern of the Swiftsure. We are sorry to be 
obliged to add that, with all these glaring falsehuods and palpable 


| is wanting permanently to preserve the footing whi 


; ° 

| is to know how fer fo go, and the exact point to slop at: 
} 

| 
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arranged from (according to} their deaths: with a List of their 

Engraved Portraits. By William Miller. 4to. 2 vols. Colburn: 

Colnagm and Soa; Molteno, London. 1826. 

As this is a work of prodigious expense, it is probable that only a 
very few copies will poss into the hands of the public; for who (be- 
sides the trouble of procuring private plates) can afford to purchase 
all the portraits of two bundred and thirty persons, amounting in 
uumber to perhaps fifteen hundred or two thousand engravings, io 
order to illustrate, ala Granger, these two quartos, which are, besides, 
vut the commencement of Mr. Miller's huge design! At first intend- 
ed for private circulation, the author has, however, taken the advise 
of friends, and published; and his plan and purpose are thus de- 
clared :— 

* My motive is not to eulogise the dead by giving a false varnish to 
glaring detects: it appears to me more useful to society to draw Na- 
ture as she is; to display the defects as weil as the beauties; and to 
shew, not by imaginary surmises, but by palpable and undisguised 
acts, what a mixture of inconsistencies Mankind is: and if in this 
chronological series of recently-living characters there should be 
found some few in elevated life, whose glaring vices | have ventured 
to paint in the honest colouring of indignant truth, let no ungeuerous 
motive be attributed. The instances are not numerous; they, thank 
Gow! seldom occur in this country ; but whenever decency, decorum 
and public opinion, is thus, in broad day, set at defiance, the posthu- 
mous character of the bold perpetrators cannot be too openly ex- 
posed to the scorn, contempt, and ignominy of the rising genera- 
tion.’ 

This is indeed a bold enterprise, and we shall soon see how our 
Juvenal (in prose) has executed it. 

‘Lorp Byros was a mixture of all that was transcendanly great, 
and all that was impiousl!y bad in human nature ; the vast powers of 
his mind were counteracted by the vicious and uncontrolled propen- 
sities of his ungovernable passions.’ ‘Lord Byron married a lady 
of family, fortune, virtue,* feeling and firmness; he treated her the 
world never correctly knew how; curiosity remains ungratified with 
the detail; but the notoriety of his general conduct and domestic 
habits caused his society to be shunned by the great and good: he 
was looked at with dread—avoided with fear; and, after a brilliant, 
various, and feverish existence of only four years, public opinion 
and public slight, so powerfally assailed him, that, in 1815 Lord By- 
ron left his native country, and become a voluntary exile. He made 
every Italian city his temporary residence: his restless, tortured 
mind found no peace.’ * Lord Byron wrote entirely from impu/se not 
from principle: the good or ill which bis writings might do the world 
never weighed one moment in his thoughts; his aim was to display 
his talents, and obtain eclat; whether the moral world was benefit- 
ted, or received a fatal stab, was with him no consideration: if the 
idea was suggested that any particular subject was dangerous, and 
ought not to be handled, he would be the more determined to take it 
up. If the poetical writings of Lord Byron were to be critically ana- 
lysed, it would Be found that they contained more morally objec 





| tionable lines than any other British poet—one now living excepted.’ 


Who does this cap fit! 

‘Ithas been frequently stated in print, that the author of this 
work, when in business, refused the publication of ‘Childe Harold,’ 
because it contained an offensive note against the Earl of Elgin.— 
This is only a stight part of the fact. When the original manuscript 
was placed by Lord Byron in Mr. Miller’s hands, it contained several 
notes of a like nature to that against the Scotch earl; and at Lord 
Byron’s request Mr. M. took the liberty to point thein out; but his 
Lordship did not af thal time choose to make any alteration; in con- 
sequence of which the manuscript was returned to the noble author. 
When, a few months after, the poem was published by Mr. Murray, 
inost of the objectionable notes were omitted. Had ‘ Childe Harold’ 
created less public notice, this paragraph would not have been ob- 
truded on the reader; but whatever relates to Lord Byron, or his 
productions, however trivial, creates a literary interest.’ 

‘Tue Countess or Jersey possessed great persoual attractions. 
the powerful but transient effects of which over an illustrious person- 
age, are well known. Her ladyship held the invidious situation of 


first lady of the bed chamber to the young Princess of Wales; and | 


the unhappy differences which arose at Carlton House, immediately 
after that ill fated union, are said to have been fermented by the in- 
fluence and intrigues of this fascinating, envious and jealous count- 
ess. Whatever portion of truth there may have been in those re- 
ports, they certainly had the effect upon the public mind of rencering 
the the Countess of Jersey very unpopular.’ 

The sketch of the Musician proves that Mr. Miller is not deficient 
in observation or knowledge of the world. 

‘ Charles Knyvett, born 1752; died Jan. 13, 1822.—This respect- 
able musician was long known in the extensive circle of that elegant, 
fashionable and fascinating science: his professional talents. gentle- 


manly manners, good understanding, correct conduct and social | 


qualities, made his society courted by families of the firs! rank; and 
he passed much of his leisure time in the summer season at the coun- 
try seats of the nobility, where he was always an acceptable visitor 


Musie and Painting are the two sciences which find easiest access to 


| the drawing rooms of high life: the talents requisite to shine in those | 


arts, when displayed, always procure an entre; but something more 
h skill and ability 
have acquired. ‘The clear knowledge of the marked pride insepara- 
bly allied to high birth, (and the slightest penetration will 
cover it.) by which you are taught to fre! the 
| tween rank and talent, makes it difficult for the scientific man to know 
his excel station; an easy, but unpresumi:g address, both in lan- 
guage and manner, is requisite ; but the dact the great art to acquire, 
a knowledge 
of the most useful kind in every station of life, but the most difficult 
to learn. 


soon dis- 


‘There are many recent instances of individuals who have 


| friends, by the judicious application of this worldly kuowledge, than 


| by the talents they have displayed in their art.’ 
| The Banker is not only made an example of in his epitaph, but, 


August 26, 


TT 
by their alliances raised Coutts above the station of plebian op, 
lence ; they joined the pride and pretentions of blood to the influene, 
and power of wealth. Had Coutts possessed a well organised mind, 


he could have had nothing more to wish for: ambition in its highey 
had been amply gratified, and with the preservation of every mora} 
principle. This state of respectability contived until that Period of 

lo 


a —— 


existence, when the thoughts of most men turn from the 
a future state: not so, however, with Coutts—a sudden and unlogh. 
ed-for change took place. Many years after the settlement of bi, 
children, wheu this golden banker was advanced beyond the ugng 
life of man, he was suddenly enamoured with a young aud lively ge. 
tress, that siruck his fancy on the boards of Drury Lane; the my. 
tual temptation, though from contrary impulses, was too powerfy| 
for these frail beings to resist: Miss Mellon’s charms subdued hj, 
principles, and the ‘ rich man’s ore’ overcame her'scruples. It igg 
melancholy task to pursue a once honourable and upright character 
until infirmity, imbecility and old age— sans eyes, sans teeth, san, 
every thing’—sinks into the doating, immoral, and nauseous debay. 
chee. Had it pleased death to have cast his dart at Coutts at tha 
period of bis life when most of us feel his fatal sting, it would have 
been fortunate for the posthumous reputation of this weak old map. 
Coutts took this young actress under his protection, settled an am. 
ple fortune on her, and she became his chere amie in public and pri 
vate, until the death of bis first wife; when, shame to relate—for the 
pen hesitates to record the fact—in eight and forty hours after, ip 
defiance of all decency and decorum, he led Miss Metlon to the 4). 
tar, and she became the second wife of Coutts, before the remains of 
his first had received the last sacred earthly duties. What a 
pitable tale is this to be told of poor mortality! ! Coutts lived seven 
years after, placing his person, his fortune, and his fame, at the ep 
tire disposal of his liberal, open-hearted, and (I really believe) grate. 
ful and attentive wife; at his death, a short will was produced, by 
which he bequeathed the whole of bis yast property, amounting to 
near a million sterling,to the sole and uncontrolled use of Mrs 
Coutts:—the Marchioness of Bute, Countess of Guildford, Lady 
Burdett, and his numerous grandchildren, ali omitted!!! That ac 
must in itself be bad, which, if the example was to be followed by 
others, would loosen al! the social relations in life, and disorganis: 
the whole moral system of the world. In this man, what became o! 
the ties of consanguinity? the parental throbs and feelings for his 
offspring and their issue at the moment of expiring life? The firs 
law of nature, that which binds blood to blood, was in Coutts 4 
blank : he was different from the rest of his species, and we turn with 
horror from so unnatural a being.’ 

With this stinging specimen of the author's daring way of treating 
both the living and the dead, we would close our catalogue, but that 
we had promised other names. We will not, however, go into the 
details attached to them; Lord Erskine is the Lawyer, and Sir Eyre 
Coote the General; and both are painted in very strong and odious 
colours. Seriously speaking, we are not convinced that any one pos. 
sesses a right to exercise such a judgment upon his fellow creatures 
and especially upon contemporaries yet only mouldering in their 
graves. [tis a fearful responsibility to pronounce so decisively ox 
men, their actions, and their motives. Who can tell what influenced 
them, what tempted them, what excused them? For ourselves, w 
may declare, that many and many a time it has fallen to our lot to 
| ascertain that individuals were basely accused of offences of whici 
| they were utterly innocent—to know that malignity had often black 
| ened the purest fame—and that the world had, as often, rather lenta 
willing e#r to the vile slander, than indignantly taken up the cause 
injured merit and suffering virtue. ‘On eagle wings immortal Sea 
dal flies ;’ and while that strikes the high and lofty, there is serpent 
venom in abundance to poison the existence of the lowly and obscure 
The more experience of life we have, the more surely are we taughi 
to abhor or despise the tales and rumours which every day prevail 
there is vice and crime enough, we confess, but it is not always the 
vicious and criminal who are arraigned, and we would not, for 4 
dukedom, be the party to pronounce upon the truth or falsehood 0 
the charges. 


LETTERS FROM THE UNITED STATES 0? 
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wide distinction be- | 


gained more professional practice, and raised to themselves sterling | 


1. Copley, the father of your present solicitor-general or attornes 
| general (1 forget which). was born, I believe, in Massachusetts, New 
| England, where he left a few very good, firm, sober, substantial por 
| traits. He was educated in your country, however, and made he 
| capital pictures there. You have heard of Trumbull, the Presidev 
|of the New York Academy (see No.4): he is a decided imitator o 
| Copley ; so much so that in his Battle of Lexington he has given the 
portraits of a mother and a boy, the originals whereof are in sow 
picture of Copley’s. the name of which I forget now; it has be 
very well engraved, though, and published. So, too, in the Sortie 
Gibraltar, in the Death of Montgomery, and in the Death of Wa 
ren, | could show you several passages taken out of Copley—two 
three figures (attitudes and all) aud the peculiar show of caps, ¥! 
hair flying fiercely in the smoke, are taken by Mr. T. 

2. West (Sir Benjamin 7), late President of your Royal Academ) 
a Pennsylvanian by birth, and a quaker. He studied in ltaly whit 
Jer he was sent by a subscription at Philadelphia, or by the libera 
ty of two or three friends, | do not know which, while he was yet 
young artist. He has been called a great painter, not only in 
United States of America, butin every part of Europe: neverti 
less Mr. W. was not a great painter. As a draughtsman, howeve! 
he was great. His drawings were enough to immortalize any & 
dy: they were full of thought, and full of power, and fall of (rath 
but his paintingswere very bad—very, though he was patronized by 
vour late king, and is by puffed now by your President of the Roy: 
| Academy. He was learned, courageous, and original—origi™* 

though he would sometimes borrow in a large way, to be sure, #' 
| the case where he took the head and character of the chief perso” 


| 


inconsisteucies upon it, the picture stands, or until very lately did | by a rebound, Mr. M. has also presuined to anatomize his widow, who | age, in Dominichino’s St. Jerome, for the chief personage (amone 
stand, in that room of the King’s palace for which it was originally | being still alive, was not a fair swhyect for him, and might, in our opi-| the afflicted) in his huge picture of Christ healing the Sick, a beav 


*desigued. The principal reason urged for giving to this very costly 
aud highly honoured performance so preposterous a character, ts 
phat au adherence to uth would have destroyed the pictorial effect. 
Here is aship, shattered in her hall and stripped of the best part of 


her sails, pushing into a cluster of enemy's ships, without a grazed | 


plank or a tora piece of canvass, to fire ber first gun. Here is sym- 
bolised the first of naval heroes, with chivalric valour, devoting him- 
self to his country’s cause; aod yet, says an artist of high repute, 
‘ there is a lack of pictorial materials.’ We hope some public spirit- 
ed individual, if not the state itself, will show whether this is really 
the case ; for it ts almos¢a vational disgrace, that there should yet be 
wanted a picture which, in accuracy of representation, vo less than 
in strength and brilliancy of execution, is calculated to lustrate, and 
to stand as a lasting memorial of, one of the greatest sea battles that 
ever has been, or perhaps ever will be fought; a battie tothe success 


nion, indict him to conviction under Lord Ellenborough’s Cutting | 


and Maiming act. 

fomas Courts, born 1731; died Feb. 24, 1822.—This gentleman 
| adds to the many instances of good fortune which attends the emi- 
gration of Scottish youths from their bleak and mountainous coun- 
try toa more southern and genial climate. Mr. Coutts rose from a 
junior partner to the head of one of the first banking concerns in Eu- 
rope, and himself the most opulent banker of his day; he left to his 
widow an immense fortune, besides having portioned his three daugh- 
ters by his first marriage. This vast accumulation of property, the 
result of industry and acuteness, was obtained without any shade 
being cast upon his character; tor in all Coutts’s extensive transac- 
tions, during a long life, his fair and honourable dealings with the 
public were never called in question. The detail of Coutts’s pri- 
vate life is full of romance : he was twice married; but nothing could 


ful copy of which is here at Philadelphia; with parts in it, hower' 
|} which you have not in your original. The old man who is carried « 
| to the Saviour, feet foremost, my dear P., is a positive copy ® © 
Jerome. So, too, the women with doves, in the same pictere. * 
Mr. W.—they are stolen outright from Raphacl, in one of the © 
toons; and | have met with somewhere, I believe, though 1 de ” 
now recollect where, the original of his lunatic boy, in @ picture 
| days that are gone by. Mr. W. had magnificent ideas, but be ne" 
|kmew how to express them with colour; prodigious concep” 
which he never could clothe, for his life; so that whenever they in 
| peared on canvas, they were little more than a crowd of giga®’ 
| skeletons, the mere outline of huge, fleshless gods and demigod 
| the shadows of poetry, for Mr. W. bad much more poetry in hi# 
| assure you, than be ever knew how to make use of. 
| [have seen every good picture that Mr. W. ever painted, 1 ow 





of which England at this time owes, if not her political existence, her | be more dissimilar than the moral result of each. When a very | say, and after all, | woula rather bave his drawing of Deaih 0” 


prosperity and happiness, and exalted station.’ 
oe 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


} young man, an¢ living in the banking-house in the Strand, Coutts 
| became attached to a handsome and deserving female, theo residing 
}in a humble station ander the same roof: she became his wife; and 


| Pale Horse, the drawing, not the painting. for 1 would aot ¢* 
| painting house-room, so meagre is it and so unworthy of the dra 
ing :—I would rather have the drawing of that, and of Moses 


Of British Characters recently deceased: commencing with the Ac- | from this disinterested union three daughters sprung. who all form- | ing the Rock (uevet painted, I believe), than all ms pictures " 


cessi@n of George 1V.: comprising 230 Subicc’s chro ologital)y 


(ed honourable aud noble marriages —hecyme women of rank—and 
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esse , errs =—= —_ a —— : 

3. , G., historical and portrait painter, born in Rhode Isl-! prise a beloved wife on her birth-day, came to Sully and got him to 
and. He was with you a great while ago, and got a high character) pajnt his portrait “on the sly.” It was begun forthwith, and Sully 
with you. He is now an old man: but old as he is, take bim altoge-| was to have it carried home and put up, while the wife was out. But 
ther, he has no superiour among the portrait painters of our age.| before it was half done, the wife paid him a visit by stealth. * Pray, 
Not long agoa capital artist, of whom a word or two by-and-by, im-| Mr. Sully,”’ said she, ** could you not contrive, think you, to makea 
formed me that some of Stewart's late pictures were considered, by ' portrait of me by sucha day (Sully stared), for that is my birth-day, 


4 knot of artists and other good judges who happened to assemble 
at his rooms one morning, to be the best of his works—‘every part 
and the whole together were well treated.’ | give you the very 
words of my authority. You have heard of Allston (see No.5); he 
made a figure with you some years ago, and is now either an acade 

mician or associate of your Royal Academy. He says (I give you 
his uage too), that ‘ Stewart's word in the art is a law, and from 
his decision there is nu appexl’—and so say all the good paiaters of 
America. N B. Stewart is near the grave now, and if a painter 
canvot get the first rank for himself, he will be sure to give it in such | 
a case to the oldest man alive, with any character in his art. R. | 
Peale says the same—T Sully, ditto—Jarvis, ditto, ditto. 

4. Trumbull, (sce No. 1.) a Connecticut man, | believe, president | 
of the New York Academy, and author of two or three clever histo- | 
rical pictures after the manner of Copley He was with you for | 
long while (stadied with West), and [ saw his original sketch of the 
Sortie of Gibraltar. in your Suffolk Street Academy last year (No. — 

-in 1824). He is a—-Stop—I have so much respect for this able mt, 
; 
} 





tman, whois now working away with all the ardour of youth, 
like Mr. West, who died with his hand fixed in the position to which 
it was habituated by the use of the pencil,* that I dare not speak ir- 
revently of his work. His portraits are good—very good, but rather 
old-fashioned, rather late in the day, not showy enough to please the | 
shop-keeping spirit of our age, nor the milliners, who, to judge by | 
what I see, must be thechief patrons of the art, with you. Of his 
large historical pictures, of them that cover the walls of the capital, 
at Vashington—what shall [ say ?— what !—why 
what more can I say? 

5. Allston, W. (see No. 3.) Born I hear, in South Carolina, edu- 
cated with you in part, and a part in Italy ; a man of high and pure 
talent, with a show of more natural fire than he has,and a mixture of 
pure pedantry, which he has wit euough to conceal by hard work, in 
such a way that even the hard work is not visible to the eye of a 
common observer. He is regarded with you, and, of course, here 
in America, as one of the best painters alive. You know what a 
noise they made with you, when his Jacob's Vision appeared; not a 
few of your chief men spoke as if a wew era of the art was nigh 
Still the noise that you made there was nothing to the noise that peo- 
ple made here about poor Jacob. Ihave seen the picture—I have 
studied it well—and I say that, instead of being what | have heard it 
called by avery clever man with you, one of the vest, or best picture | 
of modern days—the very best, he said, [ do believe—it is feeble and 
‘stiff, though very correct and beautiful. Jacob is nobody, in the 
fore-ground (which, by the way, is capital); and the chief angel, 
with his wings outspread afar off, is, even what the steps are, a fail- 
ure. But the two angels that keep together do seem to be very much 
after the quiet, graceful, secure manner of Raphael, and the light on 
the leg of one, is beauty. Mr. A. is now employed va a large work, 
Belshazzar’s Feast,or the Handwriting on the Wall, a picture for which 
he is to have ten or twelve thousand dollars, 1 hear. Stay—TI will 
give you the opinion of a brother artist, a capital painter and a capi- 
tal Judge, whose letter is now before me. “ A gentleman of Boston 
(he says) told me yesterday that Allston’s long-expected picture 
would be before the public this summer, and that he (A.) con- 
templated a permanent residence at New-tlaven” (a village of 
Connecticut, where it goes for acity). ‘ Allston is certainly a cha- 
racter, but he should be studied personally to do him justice ; his 
humanity must be a tax upon his happiness, and yet he has a multi- 
tude of little antipathies. I have heard Sully say (T. Sully, of whom 
you are to have a sketch before I get through) tnat Allston, who was 
looking at a fine picture with him one day, on seeing a spider, went 
away from the place. and would not suffer a friend to kill the spider— 
he chose rather to give way to it, although his antipathy would not 
allow him to abide where it was. I should remark here that Sully 
is one of his greatest admirers. Allston wants regularity and deci- 
sion of character, a want which will destroy him. You are to know 
that Allston loves his country with enthusiasm, and that, if a single 
effort were enough, he would immolate himeelfto benefit her. If he 
were in Europe his magnificent powers would make him the b: ast of 
America ; but they require to be drawn out by opposition, to be pro- | 
yoked and stimulated by rivalry and by encouragement. Here, | 
though the love that be has for the art and for bis country is very | 
strong, they make but occasional appeals to his imagination ; where- 
as the love of quiet and solitude solicits him continually. The latrer | 
has already seduced him from an honourable rank in London, to 
remove tu the tranquillity of Boston, (or Cambridge, rather, which | 
is near Boston), and is now about to bury him in the seclusion of a 
country village. Ido most sincerely mourn over so great a loss; 
for, so far as my judgment is informed, | do cousid 
of the greatest living painters. [ know of no other artist who cor | 
bines so many great qualities. It is difficult to say where we should 
bestow the greatest praise after considering a picture of his—you | 
are in doubt which is the most excellent, the drawing, the character, | 
the effect, the tone, or the colour. 

“ There was a time when he betrayed some littleness in the man- 
agement of his work—it was the remains of the bad manner acquired | 
in the modern Roman school ; hut that has now given place to a bold, 
decided handling. I say this without hesitation, though it may ap-| 
pear odd enongh to you, considering the time that he has been about 
ais great work The fact is, that he has covered up five times as| 
much as you see in that very picture. It has been as good as finish- | 

d several times, and several times he has painted out a large part of | 
', as Lhappen to know, in epite of all that could be said or done by | 
the few that were permitted to see it.’—So much for the opinion of 4 
srother painter. To say all in a word, | have seen but four pictures | 
by Allston—but three, indeed: the Dead Man restored to Life by the 
Bones of the Prophet; Diana, with a wood iandscape ; and Jacob's 
lision—all of which were good, but no one of the three was what! } 
call a great picture; and yet | do believe that Allston is a great paint- | 
er, one of the greatest that ever lived, and that his Hand-wruing on | 
‘he Wallis worthy of any age or any man. But why do I believe 
this? partly because | see much to prove it, and partly because | 
know the men well who say so: they are judges; and 1 believe 
them 

5. Sully, Thomas—bern with you, of English parents, but came, 
over to this country while a boy. He is a very beautiful painter of 
women, a scholar in the art, and may be regarded with propriety as | 
the Sir Thomas Lawrence of America; not that he is the very best} 
portrait painter of America, for Stewart. and Peale, and Jarvis are 
qual to him, to say no more, and each after a way of his own; bat 
he is much more like >ir T. L. than any other painter of America 
He studied with you for about a year. By-the-by, as 1 cannot finish 
the list now, without waking a paper, which | hase no disposition to 
take till i have more time, | will give you a delicious anecdote of 


' . 2 
Sully, which | had from his own mowh. A husband wiching to sur- 














* I saw a fine cast of it in the shop of your Mr. Behnes, the sculp- 
‘or; the very man, by-the-by, to make a statute of West; every way 
qualified he is for the daty ; and the like withered 


Sand, 50 auve 


Wath capression, would be a treasurr. pve tate wis 4 


and | should like of all things to surprise my husband.”"—"“ Why—a 
—a,” said Sully, seeing that she had no idea of the trick, “ Ido be- 
lieve that] could; and if you will manage to draw your husband 
away the night before, I will have the picture bung up for you and all 
ready to receive you in the morning.”"—* Delightful '" said she. To 
work he went therefore, and so closely was he run, that once or twice 
he had to let the husband out of one door on tip-toe, while the wife 
was creeping in at another on tip-toe. Well, the portraits were fin- 
ished : they were very like. The night before the birih-day arrived 
and Sully finding both parties away, each being decoyed away by 
theother, hung them up (the pictures, not tne parties), in their super 
frames, just where they required to be hung. The rest of the story 
we may as well skip, for who shall describe the surprise, when the 
wife got up early, and the husband got up early, both keeping their 
countenances to a miracle, and each feigned an excuse to lead the 
other into the room where the two portraits appeared side by side '— 
Farewell, my dear P.—the story is true, perfectly true, aud yet who 
would dare to introduce it into a play or a novel ? A. B.C. 
New- York, Jan. 12, 1826. 
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culture? Let bim prove that the territory of France nourished a 
population in the s me to ite extent, and soil, and cli. 
mate, as thatof England; that that population was as well fed, as 
weil clothed, and in as full enjoyment of all the blessings resulting 
from the enlightened theories and practices of tillage; that the peo 
santry was, in all respects, except levity, as happy as ours;—we 
think we can follow him step by step through every @ra of our bis 
tory, and prove the reverse. Let him choose what branch he plea 
ses of national properity, we defy bin to demonstrate thet, at any 
epocha during the lastseven hundred years at least, the balance o: 
intellect, in all its provinces, was not entirely on our side. Wi 
leave him here fourteen Gimes as much vod as he chooses fur 
himself, and we do not think his task one bit easier than before. 

It was in speaking of inland uavigation that M. Dapin was led to 
the rapturous é¢xclamations upon which we have been descanting. 
No doubt then his opinion is less far from being accurate on thie 
head, than on any of the others on which he has touched. We wil! 
therefore try his last question, not so much in the intention o 
dispating the superiority of France thertin, before the year 1770, 
as of begging him to inform us bow great that superiority then wae 

The system of canals is, at this moment, more extensive in Eng 
land than in any country of Europe, where artificial cuts are not in 
dispensable for the dryness of the soil, or where water is not so 
abundant as to be a nuisance. It is easy to understand how, in the 
Netherlands, the necessity of draining aod embanking suggested! 
the idea of canals, long before civilization or the demands of indu 
try in other respects, required their assistance. But in countries 
like England or France their origin was different, and there they 





HISTORY AND PROSPECTS OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRY. 
From the last number of the Quarterly Review.—{ Conclued ] 

From the year 16)1 to 165) the interest of money had been, by 
law, lower in France than in England; having been there reduced 
to six and half a per cent. in 1601; and here from ten to eigiit in 
1624, and to sixin 1660. After the results just stated, it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that the high rate of interest in England proceeded 
from an absolute dearth of money, but altogether from a relative 
scarcity. Money applied to commerce brought home larger returns 
than when squandered away in pleasure; and as long as active de- 
mands for capital exceeded the quantity, capital was worth a high 
price. ‘This must occur in every rapid development of industry, and 
we have witnessed similar effects in ourown times. Butthe tenden- 
cy is to make capital ultimately plentiful, and consequently cheap 
this effect most amply took place astrade brought home due profits 
to England ; for from the time abovementioned interest has been 
pretty uniformly decreasing to its present rate; while in France it 
has really undergone no further diminution to this hour, and has of- 
ten returned to its former high prices. 

The year 1660 was remarkale, not only for the reduction of inte- 
rest, but for the establishment of the Royal Society, to which, says 
Voltaire, ‘ the world owes the recent discoveries upon light, the prin- 
ciples of gravitation, the motion of the fixed stars, transcendant ge- 


ometry, with many other discoveries which im this respect entitles } 


this age to be called the age of the English as much as of Lewis 
XIV.’—We think much more so, 

In 1664 our imports exceeded our exports, and this was the year 
in which the exertions of Colbert were the most strenuous. In 1667 
the French had made great progress; but by pretending to a mono- 
poly, and by excluding foreign goods. she compelled other nations 
toa retaliation, In 10669 the excess of our exports over our imports 
became £1,147,660: 108 9d; and in 1708 it was £2,117,623: 3s. lu 
1.24. About this time however we took more wares from France 
than we seat thither: because her wines we could not produce, and 
we did not yet manufacture her luxuries; and because such comforts 
as we then possessed she had not yet learned to use; bat our general 
commerce very much exceeded hers. In 1703, the year of the 
dreadful tempest, our exports were £6,644,203, one third of which 
went to Hoilana alone. The French council of commerce were ve- 
ry active and prudent about this period, and did much to promote 
the interests oi their country; but we chalienge M. Dupin to prove 
that the average of French cusioms for the fitteen years ending 
1714, amounted, as ours did, to £1 352,764. Iu 1717 and 1727 we 
began to feel the profits of our trade in the prosperity which permit- 
ted a reduction of interest to five and to four per cent ; while France 
was enhancing the nominal, and not the real value of her coms, and 
extricating herself by fraud and violence from the burden of debt, 
amounting to 1,977,000,000 of livres, bequeathed to her by the glo- 
ries of Lewis XIV. InaFrench work by Mousieur Deslandes, in 


£8,850,000 ; while the annual expense of England, £7,300,000, was 


j constantly raised within the year. The consequence of this mode} 
of proceeding was, that, five years afterwards, the interest upow the | little we incline to admire his speculations upon moral questions 
er Allston as one | public debt was reduced to3 per cent. notwithstanding the rebellion | may be admitted as evidence in estimating physical forces 
n-| of 1745; and the nation was able to grant supplics in 1761 amount-| world is more or less acquainted with those immense masses, the 
The national debt, it is true, stood | 
at £110,613,836, bearing an interest of £3,792,594; but the ways! antiquity. 


ing to £18,816,019: 198. 9 4-4d. 


and means amounted to £18,617,595, exceeding’ the expenditure by 
more than £300.000, 








arose principally out of the progress of pablic wants, In this coun 
| try that certainly is true, as their usesand advantages fully prove 

How far the industry of France may have demanded such works, ae 
| the canal of Briare, if the reign of Henry 1V. and how far all the 


| subsequent undertakings of the same nature there were in propor 
' 


| tion to the then existing traffic of the country, we will not decide 
| But upon the whole, we think that the quantity of carriage upon 
jthose canals, ever since their esteblishment, demonstrates that 
| they never were so indispensable to the commerce of France, ar 
the canals of England have been to the commerce of this island 
We do pot dispute that our prodigious superiority in inland nav) 
gation commenced at a period very little prior to the time when M 
Dupin asserts his country’s empty claims in 1755 we had no ca 
jnals. Not that some attempts at inland navigation had not been 
made betore that period, by rendering some of our rivers navign 
ble; but nothing comparable to our present system had been execu 
ted. But is it because some canals which, even now, are far from 
bringing inthe same returns of profits as ours, were cut in Frane: 
before the year 1755, that M. Dupin can call our canals, or any 
thing that we have, a plaginry from his ancestors? We adimit all 
| that he can advance as to the greatness of the enterprise of joining 
the Lotre and the Seine, the Somme and the Oise, the Ocean and the 
Mediterranean, and the stu pendousness of the locks, sluices, tunnels 
| &e as well as of the whole construction, But we would ask, how 
j many leagues of French canals must a traveller even now navigate, 
before he can meet the sawe weight of merchandize that was car 
ried, in a given time, upon a given leagth of any canal existing in 
England in 17707? And can he say, thatit wto the precepts or the 
example of his country, that we owe our so much more useful and 
stupendous works? Aud whence did the French, did Heary IV. and 
Francois Riquet draw their notions of inland navigation? Can he 
seriously assert that they were original’ Has he forgotten the an 
cients? The ‘fossiones Philistine’! The artificial rivers of the 
Babylonians? The cut which jomed both branches of Euphrates | 
the Naarmaicha? many works of the Komans, among which one in 
Brituin, aow called Carindike, might alone have served as a model ! 
Has he not heard of the Egyptians, the Chinese, the Dutch, and 
the Flemish, a!! prior to the French? and could his national compla 
cency not allow that both French and English drew their notions 
from the same preceding nations! the one to construct a great, the 
other a great andausefal work? Possibly he may take a fancy to 
extend the charge to other matters; and we shall not he surprized 
to hear bim say that the English owe to the French the application 
of atmospheric air to the processes of respiration. The spirit yet 
lives that made M. de Montlosier say, we had no remarkable politi 
cal institution which we had not copied from his couniry! * * * 
Although it may not be very easy to give a just estimate of the 
means which England possesses, at this moment—means which arg 
entirely of her own creation—yet the object is so vast, so much be 
yond whatany former period of the world could have imagined, that 
we cannot resist the gratification of stating ove or two particulars 








| 1744, the expenditure of France is stated to exceed the revenue by | which, takeu with the due restrictions, may yet give some notion o} 


| the stupendous power which is now at her disposal. 
One of the first of these is furnished by M. Dupin, who, howeve: 


All the 


pyramids of Egypt, which were considered among the wonders o: 
The materials of which the largest of them is construct 
| ed, were dug out of the earth ata considerable depth; and at nu 
lsmall distance from their present situation. They cover more than 


To complete this sketch, which we think fully sufficient to con-| eleven English acres; and are piled up to the height of aboot 700 


vince most persons of the egregiousness of the error into which M. | feet. 


According to M. Dupio's calculation, their volame is equal to 


Dupin’s enthusiasm has led him, we here subjoin a table of british | about 4,000,000 of cubic metres; their weight is about 10,400,000 


exports and imports from the year 1700 to 1770, closing it nearly 
at the epocha alluded to by that writer. We have given it at peri- 


ods of five years, which are close enough for our purpose, aod will 


not, we trust, be burdeasome to the reader. 


Years, Imports. Exports. 
i700 LE0TO1T5S £7 202,716 
1705 4,031,649 5,501,677 
1710 4011 Al 6,600,828 
1715 5 640,943 7,379, 409 
1720 6,090,083 7,936,728 
1725 7,004,708 11,352,480 
1730 7,780,019 11,974,135 
1735 8,160,184 13,544,144 
1740 6,703,778 #,869 939 
1745 7,847,125 10,497,229 
1750 7,772,039 15, 132.004 
1755 8.772.865 12,182 245 
3760 0 832,802 5,579,073 
17% 10,889,742 14,550, B07 
1770 12,216,937 14,266 653 


The Buctuations obeervable in those tables are owing to pesce, 
war, and the various accidents of the times. But the total! 
tion of trade in 1700 was about 12.000,001. value. In 1770 it was 
28,500,000L; hence then it had more than doubled during that time; 
and the ways and means ad increased in a still greater ratio. Now 
if M. Dupin has any hidden records of the prosperity of bis coun 
trv, any secret memo of ier trade and manufactures, not yet done 
into history, we shall receive them with pleasure; but should he not 
he must allow us still to believe implicitly in what we do know, aad 
to set his assertions down among the least fuunded ejaculations of 
vain p striotism. 

We know not to what other subject we can now turn in order to 
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} tons; which raised to the height of eleven metres from the bottom 
of the quarries to the surface of the earth, and of forty-nine more 
as their mean elevation above the basis: im all sixty metres a! ove 
| their original level —give 624,000,000 tons raised to the height of on 
| metre. Now the steam-engines employed in England are equal to 
| the force of 320 000 horses (1820), and can rave B62 MO) tone 
'to the height of one metre in twenty four hours. But 6 4.0001") 
being less than three fourths of this quantity, it follows, that the 
| Steam-engines of Fagland could have raised the materials of which 
the great pyramid is constructed out of the quarries, could have 
| conveyed them to their present place, and heaped them up in thei: 
i present form, in less than three fourths of one day, that is to say in 
less than eighteen hours. According to Diodorus ticulus, this build 
| ing employed 360,000 workinen; according to Herodotus, 100,000 
workmen during twenty years. Whichever of these estimates be 
nearest the truth, it is certain that one of the most powerful mona: 
! chies of remote antiq tity applied its whole disposable resoerees in 
ithe construction. Therefore the machanice! power of Brunh seam 
leagine was, in 1820—and it has much increased since that time—to 
[sar of the Ezyptian monarch Cheops, inversely as the times nee 





sary to ea¢ h to perform the same task; that is fo say, as twenty 
vears to eigitcen hours, or about 10,000 times as great. Neithe 
| would it be unfair to deduce from this single fact, that the genera! 
| power of the two monarchies, secieding that which i# the source of 
power, koowledze, was. if not exac ly in this ratio, at least iw a pre 
portion whi h could net widely differ from it —let as, with great wor 
| deration say one fourth as great; thal in, # in more than probable 
that the power of England is, at this moment, 2500 times as great 
as was that of Egypt, at the period when this pyramid was construc 
ted. When #e consider the seach of intellect which is nocemary t 
| devise the steam-engire, in its present state; together, with its gene 
' pa! ivfluence upon civilization, and the part it acts i nations! pros 
ld be impossible for a nation which nas made my 
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times as powerful as avother by its direct effect, to be less than one phrase of our Magna Charta, or a sanguinary burlesque of our re- 
fourth as great in every branch where its action is only indirect. volution, they were not many years before they imported steam-en 

By the power of steam every machine to which it is applied re- | gines or spinning -jennies Ve speak not now of the spirit which 
ceives, not an addition, but a multiplication of force. The power | rules the two countries. Here it is that the chief difference lies, and 
thus produced in 1820 was computed to be equal to 320,000 horses, | upon this we found our assertion that, though the French may stand 
or about 2,240,000 men. At this moment steam, on account of is | nearer to us in time, in space they will be sull further removed than 
many new applications, and theimprovements made in the manner ever Human powers, we know, have limits; and all limits, as we| 
of employing it may perform the work of near three millions of | draw near to them beyond a certain degree, can be approached but 
men in the United Kingdom. | by a retarded velocity. But we de not think that such a degree has 

Let us now see the effect of this power in the manufacture of cot- | yet been reached. Mankind is still in a state where the movements 
ton. We have already shown the rapidity with which the consump- | of civilization are accelerated; they who have gone the farthest and 
tion of this vegetable wool increased, between the years 1767 aud | the quickest will, for a long time, continue to advance the most ra- 
1787. The various machinery nowused in manufacturing it has en-| pidly. Such, most pre-eminently, has England been; and we do not 
abled one manto perform the work of one hundred and filty. Now | think ourselves too sanguine when we say, that much as she has done, | 
the lowest computation supposes 280,000 men—some say 350,000) much os M. Dupin sometimes places her above other nations, as | 
men—to be employed in it. Hence the work now performed in this | much will she still rise above them, even when taught by her. Nei- 
single branch would—half a ceatury ago —have required 42,000,000 | ther do we think that, in this mighty career, the country which will 
of men—according to some 53,000,000; that is to say, at the lowest | come the nearest to us is France. We must not look to the old | 
computation, more than twice as many men, women or children, as| world for men who will gall our kibes by treading on our heels. | 
now people the British islands. Now supposing the labour of each | Youthful nations will be quicker than Europe ; and in our own vigo- | 
of these men to cost, at this hour, the very moderate sum of one | rous children, in the United States of America, we already see the 
shilling per day, or 181. per annum, the pay of 42,000,000 of labour- | generations that, in reason and industry, are destined to stand beside 
ers would be 7566,000,0001. per annum. or a little more than thirteen | Englishmen 
times the annual revenue of England. Deducting from this sum| In past ages the only road to prosperity has been war ; aad nations 
the pay of the labourers now really employed at the above annual seemed to think that without conquests they could not be great. Mo- | 
rate, (280,000% £ 18<=£5.040,000) and allowing the enormous sum | dero no less than ancient history gives proof of this; for every page | 
of 60,000,000L sterling for the wear and tear of machinery, build-| of both is filled with battles and successes. The farther we look | 
ings, andincidental expenses; the result is, that the machinery em-| back, the more we find it true that violence led to splendour and re- 
ployed in the cotton manufactories saves 700,000,000/, sterling to | nown, The early eastern empires have left great traces of magni- 
the British nation; or in other words, that without machinery and | ficence ; but far above the gardens of Babylon or the temples of Tad- 
steam, the prodigy of British industry and civilization would still | mor, rises the glory of conquerors. Of all that is recorded of Egyp- 
have been wanting to honour mankind. tian labour and Corinthian wealth, nothing equals in fame their 

But still further —The power employed in the cotton manufactures | contemporary warriors. The trade and merchants of Athens were not 
alone. of England, exceeds the manufacturing powers of all the rest | without profit to her; but to Marathon & Platea, to Salamis & Mycale. 
of Europe collectively. ‘The population of this continent does not |she owes the admiration which present ages pay her; and Sparta 
amount to 200,000,000, or to five times forty. Now one fifth of this | flourished though condemned to idleness except in war and theft.— 
population certainly is not employed in manufacturing ; and all Eu-| The trade of Carthage fell before the sword of Rome, and not all) 
rope, supposing it be as industrious as England, and wholly oceu- | the wares that heathen nations ever fabricated gave a twentieth part | 
pied by cotton, could not, unassisted by machinery, spin and weave | of the power which the soldiers of the republic won When Chris- | 
as much of that materialas England now does. But the most in- | tianity was established, milder motives swayed mankind, and indus- | 
dustrious country of Europe is not half so much engaged in manu- | try became a source of power. Venice, Genoa, Pisa, the petty states | 
facturing as England is, and many of them are ten times inferior ; | of Italy stood by their ingenuity, among the largest empires; and 
in so much that the average hardly stands as high as one fourth in| created resources by trade which war could not have given. The 
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August 26, 
And rainbow bend outower the plai 
Sae lovely to the ken ; = 
But lovelier far my bonny thing, 
That smiles in yonder glen. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 





THE SCOTCH EXILES IN FRANCE. 
By Allan Cunningham. 


The sun rises bright in France 
And fair sets he; 
But he has tint the blythe blink he had 
In my ain countree. 
O! gladness comes to many, 
But sorrow comes to me, 
\s | look o’er the wide ocean 
To my ain countree! 


O! it's not my ain ruin 
That saddens aye my ee, 
But the love I left in Galloway, 
Wi’ bonnie bairns three; 
My hamely hearth burn'd bonnie, 
And smiled my fair Marie— 
I've left a’ my heart behind me 
Inu my ain countree. 


‘The bud comes back to summer, 
An’ the blossom to the bee, 

But I win back—oh, never! 
To my ain countree! 

I'm leal to the high heaven, 
Which will be leal to me, 

Aw’ there I'll meet ye a’ soon 
Frae my ain countree! 





More of the Dumfries-shire and Galloway Pouliry.—Many len. 
wives complain that their chickens have ‘come very ill out this 
year,’ and we are acquainted with a respectable clergyman in Gallo. 
way, whose servant, a few weeks ago, permitted two youthful geese 
to exercise the very reasonable privilege of sitting on, and hatching 
their own eggs. ‘The one goose began to ‘clock’ before the other, 
and at the end of the usual period of sitting, only two birds appear. 


industry; hence then, four Europes could not, at this moment, spin 
and weave as much cotton as England does. But the manufactur- 
ing industry of England may be tairly computed as four times grea- 
ter thanthat of all the other continents taken collectively ; and six- 
teen such continents as Europe, in the average state of industry 
of the whole world, and exclusively occupied by cotton, could not 
manufacture so much of itas England now does. Again, the coi- 
ton manufacture of England may be said to be one fourth of her 
total industry; and her total industry could not be performed by 
sixty-two such continents as Europe in the average condition of the | 
world. But this ratio must be multiplied by the entire population | 
of the world, divided by that of England; when the superiority of ! 
our eighteen or twenty millions of subjects will thus be at least as one 
thousand to one, over the average power and condition of mankind | 
at large. _" ° ® 

The system by which our commercial relations are now directed | 
is one of the most memorable events in the history of trade. It has | 
a character peculiar to itself; it promises more largely for the gene- | 
ral good than all the acts or treaties thatever were concluded. [tis 
a happy wra for civilization, when no one among the cultivated na- 
tions can make a step without dragging along with it the rest of the 
world. It is true that the most advanced will always be the most | 
benefitted by every new addition to wealth or knowledge; as the) 
largest capitals always bringin the fullest returns. But the chain 
which binds mankind in social progress, if that progress be but mo- 
ral and intellectual, is strengthened, not strained, whenever it is 
firmly and steadily drawn by those who know how to manauvre it. 
England has certainly mech to gain by an open exchange of indus- | 
try, but every nation must be a sharer in her profits, in proportion | 
to its capacity, as soon as it enters into her system of reciprocal ad- | 
vantages 

One of the curses of France is, that she does not yet perceive the | 
trath of this doctrine. She thinks, as some village pedlars still may 
do, that no bargain is good in which she is not the sole gainer. As 
to Englayd. every motion we make is suspicious; we cannot hold up | 
a finger without her attri buting to us some sinister design ; 





‘et verso pollice vulgi 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter:’ 


and it is painful to see her hang reluctantly backwards, while so ma-! 
ny smaller states, whom she certainly calls her inferiors in wader: | 
standing, gladly rush forwards to help on the career. 

By many, this memorable liberality is called premature : 
we are accused of having proclaimed it too tardily. Hf. indeed, we | 
consider the condition of Eugland alone, ne doubt we have been tar- | 

| 
' 


by many 


dy in opening the avenues of commerce. She. long since, was ripg 
for unlimited competition ; and, thoug!: her superiority was rot uni- 
versal, yet the balance was tenfold on her side. If we consider the 
other empires of Furope, the step has certainly been premature ; 
for neither Russia, Prussia, Austria, nor Spain—nay, not France 
herself accepts the pact. Still, however, we were fully authorized 
by our own, and by the general interests, to act as we have done; for 
sooner or later all nations must follow the example; or else remain 
so far behind us, that civilization will no more acknowledece them 
butas stragglers in the march. 
In the most enlightened of societies, there ever are men who fear} 
to advance; who think the world well enough as it is; who, forget 
ting that it was by a series of progresses that it has reached its pre- 
sent condition, would stop it in its course. These men would behold | 
unmoved all the hopes of posterity wasting away in chronic tabes. | 
fosuch men England must not listen. Neither must she be advised 
by counsellors who would excite in her the strength of tever and de- 
lirium, There are men who, seeing the beautiful front of a magni- 
ficent edifice nearly finished, clamour loudly for the roof; while the 
wiser architects, knowing that the front alone cannot support the! 
covering, continue in silence to construct the walls and partitions 
and to place the beams and rafters, on which it likewise must rest. | 
Yet the clamourers are vain enough to think that, without then, the 
roof never could have been invented ) 
Hitherto the years which France was condemned to drudge or to 
bustle before she could obtain the good things which England had 
secured, were one hundred and fifiy; and, moreover, when those 
things were attained, they were not of half the value in the hands 
of the French, as in ours. But the ratio of time will now alter. The | 
rapidity of communication, the opportunities for imparting impulses, | 
the spirit already diffused must cause inferior nations to tread more | 
quickly in the steps of those that take the lead. Whatever we dis-| 
cover in politics, in morals, in science, or in industry, we must ex- 
pect to see imitated abroad, long before a hundred and fifty vears 
have revolved. But, on the other hand, the distance which will se- 
parate English prosperity from that of France will increase; and 
what we lose in time, we shall more than gain in space. T hough the 
French were thirty lastres before they attempted a wretched para-| 


} 


Hanseatic league, the Netherlands, grew strong by industry; and, ed out of a dozen of eggs or more. The maid was greatly surpris- 
by labour, the Dutch republic was enabled to contend with nations | ¢4 &t this, and as both the geese sat in the same out-house or shed, 
much her superiors. What is it now but the struggle of trade and | Sh€ began to fear that the * ither clecken wad gang the same way.’ 
manufactures against alternate violence and cunning, that has secur- | In this emergency she took couasel with a neighbour woman, who, 
ed success in the rudest contest which civilization ever had to main- | 4fter alluding to the long ‘droucht,’ asked her why she did not water 
tain against depravity of every kind?) What was it but British in- | bereggs! “I never heard nor thought of sucha thing.’ ‘ Ay, but 
dustry pouring out the treasures of Indus on the banks of Neva, of | YOU Maun do Just as ! did in my younger days—jaup cauld water 
the Danube, and of the Tagus, and vivifying the palsied chiefs of ,°" them every time the guse comes aff to feed.’ The hint was ta- 
Europe with her wealth, that has preserved the world from bar- | ken, and during the last two days, the maid observed that the eggs 
cantons ¢ ro were ‘a in a hotter’ every time they received the accustomed liba- 
Great as have been the triumphs BF {Bngland, it is not to them | tion. She even affirms, that she heard the goslings ‘ cheepin’ with- 
that she owes her present superiority. “From her campaigns in the | i? the shell; and be this as it may, the fact is certain that they all 
peninsula, Spain and Portugal derived their safety; and the Nerth | Came out, and may now be seen following their mother, and dabbling 
a useful diversion of the French forces. At Waterloo all the nations | the whole day in such pools as still retain a modicum of water. 
were delivered; the smallest among them was more benefitted by This fact is so singular, that we should be glad to be favoured with 
that day than England was. It mattered not to her by whom the | @°Y additional informaton on the subject. Heat, like cold, pene- 
miseries and madness of the French revolution were subdued, All| “ates every where, and as the particles of which an egg-shell is 
that she desired was to see them atan end; and in the very lap of composed are by no means in absolute contact, it is not improbable 
victory she laid down the right to authority which victory had given. | that moisture may neutralize the effects of electricity, or some other 
But from war she turned to industry; and there she found her ascen- | Property in the atmosphere which operates unfavourably on ovipa- 
dency. Inthe field barbarians may surpass the wise in numbers, | US Seneration.— Dumfries Courier. : 
and equal them in valour. But genius is not measured by any | The high temperature of our climate for some time past cannot 
such arithmetic. The glory of a great minister in the last century | b€ better shown than by the following singular circumstance :—A 
was, that he made this country flourish still more by war than by | short while ago, rs. Gordon, Isle of Whithorn, chanced to havea 
peace. The glory of the present era is, that things have returned | duck engaged in the process of incubation upon a goodly ‘nest’ of 
to their natural course; and that peace is become, as it ever ought | eggs, by the side of a small burn, and having removed the same te 
to be, a greater restorer of national force than war. ‘The age which | ® place nearer home, the duck, offended at such liberty, revenged 
now discloses itself to our view promises to be the age of industry, herself by returning to the burn, and caring no more about the mat- 
to which no monarch shall affix his name—it shall be called the age ter. In this emergency, Mrs. Gordon, having no doubt heard of 
of comfort to the poor—if the phrase had not been so ill applied of | crocodile’s egg being hatched by the sun, and chickens brought forth 
late, we should say--the ageof rue PropLe. By industry, allian- | by means of warin ovens in Egypt, placed over the nest a large 
ces shall be dictated, and national friendships shall be formed, | State. and left the treasure beneath it to the will of fortune. In the 


| With one hand industry shall furl up the banners of war, and with | SP&ce of five days ‘ Don Phebus,” who had kindly taken the case 


the other scatter plenty through the world. Should future genera. | Under his consideration, gave to the world a lively little duck- 
tions ask what causes so long delayed a practice so humane and|'i€ for every egg; and the recreant mother, on being brought back 


| wise, they willbe told that France, with the blood of her revolution | '° her legitimate offspring, readily adopted the whole, and waddled 


and the despotism of her glory, was the first of these. Should they off with them to the burn, where they now live and rejoice in the 
then inquire who finally promoted so much good and made it pros-| beams of their great foster-father.— Ibid. 
per, the answer which history will proclaim is, Exeranp. | 


SCOWBAWD. 


SONG BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
O weel befa’ the maiden gay, 
In cottage, bught, or penn ; 
And weel befa’ the bonny May, 
That wons in yonder glen. 
Wha lo’es the modest truth sae wee! — 
Wha’s aye sae kind, and aye sae leal 
An’ pure as blooming asphodel, 
Amang sae mony men; 
0) weel befa’ the bonny thing, 
That wons in yonder glen. 





_ Literary properly.—On Friday, the copyright of the Scots Maga 
zine was exposed to public sale, at an auction room in town, for the 
the upset price of 50], and was not sold; the stock was exposed at 
4751., and the stock and copyright together at 500/., without effect- 
jing a sale. The Scots Magazine was begun and published, by month 
| ly numbers, in Edinburgh, in January, 1739, by Messrs. Murray and 
| Cochrane, printers, a firm which still exists here, and was continued 

under the same firm till the end of the year 1793. The copyright 
| was then purchased by Messrs. Watson and Co., booksellers, who 

began a new series with 1794, volume fifty-six. and continued the 
publication till the year 1800. It then came into the hands of Mr. 
Constable, who, under the same name of the Scots Magazine, went 
on with the publication till 1817, (the seventy-eighth year from its 
commencement,) when, in August of that year, the first nuinber of 
another new series, under the title of ‘ The Edinburgh Magazine 
and Literary Miscellany, a new series of the Scots Magazine,’ com- 
menced by Messrs. Constable & Co. and has been so published since. 
! Each year formed a volume, down to 1817, when, the work being 
enlarged, the year’s publication, or twelve monthly numbers has been 


divided into two volumes, At the end of the year 1825, the volumes 
in all amounted to 96. c 





a 


lis sweet to hear the music float 
Alang the gloaming lea ; 
ris sweet to hear the blackbird’s note 
Come pealing frae the tree 
lo see the lambkin’s lightsome race— 
the dappled kid in wanton chase— 
Che young deer cower in lonely plac« 
Deep in his flowery den ; 
But sweeter far the bonny face 
That smiles in yonder glen. 





Salisbury Crags.—The Lord Provost has been honoured with & 
communication from Windsor, intimating that his Majesty had gra 
ciously condescended to express his desire for the future preserva 
tion of Salisbury Crags. In deference to the Royal wishes, arrange 
ments have been determined on for putting an end to all further em 
croachment on this magnificent feature of our ancient city. [t must 
be very gratifying to every lover of his country to observe so inter 
esting an evidence of his sovereign’s partiality to the metropolis of 
lis Scottish dominions, and it cannot be less so toevery man of taste 


to see this splendid ornament of our city thus screened from farther 
injury. 


O, bad it no been for the blush, 
Of maiden’s virgin flame, 

Dear beauty never had been known, 
And never had a name. 

But aye sin’ that dear thing of blame, 

Was modell'd by an angel s frame, 

‘The power of Beauty reigns supreme 
O'er a’ the sons of men, 

But deadliest far the sacred flame 
Burns i a lonely glen. 


A spirited attempt has been made to establish a communication by 
light stace coaches erery half hour between Leith and Port Hope- 
toun by Queen Street and Castle Street. The undertaking commen- 


eed about a fortnight ago, and promises, we understand, to succeed 
remarkably well. 
a s map in the violet’s vest— , <A-considerable number of labourers are at present employed ia 
s y he — | > . : 4; ‘ 
. a: tinny in the haw levelling the ground on the Calton Hill to the east of the Miller's 
o ew ’ he ' ’ . J - -s 9% r 
re’s dew within the rose’s breast Knowe, preparatory to the commencement of building of the New 


lhe sweetest o the ma’. High School; and on the summit of the hill, where the site of the 
Che sun will rise an’ set again, 


And lace with b ining gowd the 


National Monument has been marked off, several labourers af 
: clearing the ground, previous to that creat building being begun 
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“The heat on Saturday, Sunday,and Monday, was uite oppressive, 
the thermometer in the shade being so high as 82. Yesterday, such 
was the heat, that the thermometer stood at midday at 87 in the shade. 
About eight o'clock P.M. a thunder-storm passed over the city, 
when the meccury suokto80 The effects of the drought have been 
seriously felt in ‘be country. Most of the rivulets being dried up, 
and rivers, wanting so many of their tributary streams, were so di- 
minished, that the grain mills and other public works on their banks 
were either shut up, or working only a few hours a-day, for want of 
water. The wells and ponds about country houses were in many 

dried up, and the farmers were consequently under the neces- 
sity of either carting their water for their cattle from a distance, or 
driving their cattle to the stream. 


ed upon juries in ninet -eight, was made a sheriff, carried up an ad- 
dress to the Castle, and came down the present Sir Orlando Casey 
Considering the long-bowism of the above, no one would suspect 
that Miss M’Swadium was over-piously inclined; yet strange to say 
she has contrived to reconcile a departure from accuracy in her re- 
ports of sublunary transactions with the most edifying anxiety for 
the souls of her benighted countrymen. From her spiritual alert- 
ness she is styled by the profane wits of the county, Saint Celestina ; 
but she smiles in exalted scorn at such impious waggery. One of ber 
favourite plans for carrying her holy objects has much originality — 
The moment the potato crop is expected to fail in a particular dis- 
trict, Miss M‘Swadlum, ever remembering that food for the soul is 














WRBLAWD. — 


Muss CELESTINA MAC SWADLUM. 


| trects, and keeping a steady eye upon the progress of the visitation 

from the first perceptible collapse of the public jaw, down to the fi- 
nal stages of abdominal grumbling, seizes the happy moment of 
confirmed inanimation, and pours in the mental alimeut upon the at- 
tenuated population. This method of conversion has not succeded 
according to its merits; for Popery, more indomitable than the wild 


: P From Trish Portraits. a elephant, refuses to be subjugated even by empty stomach; but Miss 
‘Married by special license, on the first instant, at Xilmaclush, by | \j’swadium does not repine at the failure. ‘She feels,’ to use her 


the Dean, Brabazon Dashwood Brady, Esq. eldest son and heir of | own expressive language, ‘a noble consciousness of having done her 
Hercules Brady. Esq. of Knockdown Lodge, in the county of Tip-| duty.’ And yet her powers of proselytism are unquestionable — 
perary, grandson of the late Sir Rhadamantus Dashwood, Chief | Since her ministry commenced (about five years ago) she has brought 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and cousin to the present | over two lame beggarmen of Kilmaclush to eat meat on a Friday ; 
Lord Eaglemount, to Flaminda Dorothea Murphy, youngest daugh-| and latterly a most interesting half starved orphan girl, only six 
ter of ‘Theophilus Murphy, Esq. of Bloom-park, in the county of | years old has been so moved by her arguments and her gingerbread, 
Mayo, and niece to the present Sir Orlando Casey. After the cere-| that she has consented to become a good child, and renounce the 
mony the happy couple, &c Ke. , : | errors of Popery, upon the condition of being comfortably provided 
The above announcement, which figured some time back in the| for in a Protestant charity school. : 
matrimonial corner of the Freeman’s Journal, is a perfect sample of} Miss M’S. has been for the last ten years in her thirtieth year — 
Irish, domestic oratory. The public are indebted for it to the genius | Her person is rather above the middle size; but this she corrects by 
of Miss Celestina M‘Swadium, bridemaid in ordinary to the parish} a pious stoop. As to her face, from her rapturous sanctity it must 
of Kilmaclugh, in the county of Mayo, and who in that capacity has | be admitted that she has ‘ Heaven in her eye ;’ but there is nothing 
cultivated with peculiar zeal the art of emblazoning the most inter- w 


, q , A celestial in her other features. They are, on the contrary, rather 
esting of family events. The merits of this composition do not ap-| marked by a certain terrestrial acidity, which strangers to her spi- 


pear ‘upon the surface,’ as the modern phrase is: for the benefit, | ritual worth might at first confound with the symptoms of an intole- 
therefore, of the uninitiated, I shall proceed with the dogged dul- | rant spirit. Her dress is elaborately ascetic, both in form and colour; 
ness of any commentator, to analyse and expound them. I foresee | she has determined not to risk her eternal prospects for the sake of 
that I may be voluminous ; but the fair daughters of Erin, for whose | worldly flounces and trimmings, and looks upon flame coloured silk 
edification this graphic effort is especially intended, will bear with | as a type of never ending combustion. Her ordinary conversation 
is tea-and-tractish; that is to say, she talks of new plans of conver. 
& proper | sation, and of the failings of her neighbours. She thinks that Sir 
: ; Harcourt Lees is the most lucid of divines, in his lucid intervals ; she 
‘ By special license.’ A fact also, but skilfully put forward with an | thinks the churchis in danger; she thinks with Doctor Magee that the 
eye toeflect. Whether Flaminda Dorothea Murphy were married | religion of the Catholics is abominable— and further agrees with him 
by special license or by banns, the contract was equally binding on in thinking that they have no religion. She thinks that Doctor Doyle 
the parties; but Miss M*Swadlum well knew, that great indeed was | with his Popish propaganda doctrines, wants to set fire to all Ireland, 
the difference in point of eclat with which the tidings of the memora 


: ’ ; and particularly to the parish of Kilmaclush; and to avert such a 
ble event would burst upon every tea-party in the county of Mayo. | crisis, she thinks that Mrs. Hannah More ought to be made aa Irish 


according to the one or the other form of the ceremony. It was im- Bishop, and that Lady Morgan ought to be crucified 
portant to inform them and the empire at large, first, that the happy | 


, Mrs. M‘Swadlum is a permanent vice president of the Kilmaclush- 
couple were Protestants: secondly, that the cost of a license was no | London-Favel-Hibernian-Female-Brach-Auxiliary-Tract-Distribu- 


object to them ; and thirdly, that Miss Flaminda’s maiden sensibili-| tion-Society; but she denies that she either proposed or seconded 


ty had been spared the cruel exposure, to say nothing of the delay, | their fourth supplemental resolution—‘ that, to prevent misrepresents 
of three public announcements of the state of her affections, 





me. 
‘Married,’ That's a fact, briefly and simply told, by 
word in its proper place.’ 


se ; ; . , ation, all the important objects of the society were in future to be car- 
‘By the Dean of Kilmaclush.’ A rhetorical flourish. ‘The cere- | ried into effect by a committee of twelve gentlemen and as many la- 


mony was not performed by the Dean of Kilmaclush. That pious 
and able churchman had set out the day before for the spiritual! J 
camp at Carlow, to co-operate in the noble project of healing the; hate 


| dies, with liberty to increase their numbers.’ 
ileeding wounds of Ireland, by the soothing balm of theological oe 
troversy, 


CObLOMLAL, 
‘Eldest son of Hercules Brady, Esq. of Kuock-down Lodge, in the | ora Bre. 


Halifar, Aug. 16 
county of Tipperary,’ and (Miss Celestina might have added) of the | At a Council held at Government House on the Seth July, 1826, 
Marshalsea of the Four Courts in the City of Dublin—for there it | present his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, &c. &c. &e. 
was that the elder Mr. Brady constantly resided for several months! His Excellency informed the Board, that he had received a repre- 
preceding the marriage of his son, and there it was that he signed | sentation from the principal officers of his Majesty's Customs, that 
the settlements ; and had it not heen for the timely relief afforded by | British vessels entering the ports of the United States, were not only 
ja part of Miss Murphy's fortune (which by the way was only £750, | subject tothe tonnage duty imposed upon American vessels in this 
and therefore not £4000 in the funds, besides expectations from an port, but were also liable to a discriminating duty of ten per cent. up- 
aunt at Bath, as her bridemaid represented it) there he must have on the duties on their cargoes. 
continued to the present hour, or else have submitted to see Knock- His Excellency, by the advice of his Majesty's Council, directed 
down Lodge knocked down to the highest bidder. that the collector of his Majesty's customs should exact a similar dis- 

‘Grandson to Sir Rhadamanthus.’ This learned and remarkable, | criminating duty of ten per cent. upon the duties on the cargoes of 
of whom it may truly be said that ™ : ° American vessels entering the port of Halifax; being in conformity 

‘Cousin of Lord Eaglemount.’—True—not, however, a first, or to his Majesty's Order in Council of the 2ist of July, 1824—and the 
econd, or third, or fourth, or fifth cousin—but an Irish consin | practice at present pursued in other colonies. 

‘Youngest danghter'—only daughter, and therefore both youngest | RUPERT D. GEORGE, 
and eldest—but the former as suggesting ideas of juvenality was | — 

skilfully preferred. TRADE TO NEWFOUNDLAND, &c. 

‘Bloom Park.’—There is little truth in the common assertion, that The [Halifax] Chamber of Commerce having received the follow- 
man has done so little for [reland.’ He has, on the contrary, given ing official opinion respecting the trade between one colony aud an- 
o the bleakest spots, in the bleakest districts, such picturesque and other, submit fur the information of the public: 
ascinating names, that every county would appear in desct iption to ‘British or foreign goods exported from the warehouse, are not lia- 
ve a paradise of villas. How cheering to the fancy —how associa- | ble to the duties imposed by acts passed previous to 18 Geo. IIL. or 
ed with ideas of ornament and shelter, and rural elegance and ease; | by the 6th Geo. 1V. Ch. 114, although suck goods may be exported 

pier Beech-groves, and Fir-groves, and Grove-mounts, and Rose- | to a portio another colony, nota free port; but if landed there with- 
vounts, and Wood-parks, and Bloom-parks! Bloom-park, the seat out entry, or payment of daty, they are liable to seizure, and the par- 
f Theophilus Murphy, Esq. is to be seen about two miles to the ties to penalties. The bond by Sec. 42, is to prevent the goods being 
right of the mail coach road leading from Ballysmashem to Kilboth- relanded here. Certificates of the due landing of such goods to be 





rum, inthe county of Mayo. The site of this commodious mansion transmitted to the Custom House here, through the officer at the | 


one of the most picturesque in that part of Ireland) is on the accli- Head Port of the Province, where the goods may be landed.’ 

ity of a primeval mountain, supposed to be among the most ancient It is also understood that British colonial produce is not required to 
a the three kingdoms. which ascends in proud and barren sublimity , be warehoused at this port, when intended to be exported from hence 
» the rear of the house, and several hundred feet above the level of | to Newfoundland, or any other colony in North America. 
he sea. In front, almost as far as the eve can reach, is an expanse | 
' noble hog—diversified here and there by clusters of turf stacks, | 
ind presenting on its western border, far in the distance, vet dis- 
inctly visible from the windows of the breakfast parlour, the still | ployed in navigating ships in the the Southern Whale Fishery, under 
erfect skeletons of two houses that were burnt down during the re- | 35 Geo. III. on giving proof of such service, to the satisfaction of the 
ellion of ninety-eight.—The mansion itself has been constructed | collector and controller, shall receive a certificate thereof, and shall 
‘pon the cheapest principle of Irish architecture—walls with gable | thenceforward be deemed to hold the qualification of a British sea- 
nds, high slanting roof, hall-door in the centre, and a window for | man, forthe purpose of navigating any ship employed in the South- 
*eryroom. Its western aspect and elevated position give it the | ern Whale Fishery. 

ill benefit of the bracing gales, that during the winter months sweep XXV. Ships built in colonies for owners in the United Kingdom, to 
“ross the Atlantic, and moan pathetically through every crevice of | have a certificate to navigate for two years; if such ship shall not 
he building, like the sounds of a distant death-cry. The trees of | arrive sooner at some place in the United Kingdom. 
he park, from which the mansion takes its name, have not grown | —_— 

P+ but there are some acres of plantations of fir and larch, which | BALL TO THE COUNTESS DALHOUSIE. 

» about twenty years more (if not previously cut down for pike-; The Ball given last evening by the inhabitants of Halifax, to her 
andles, or to pay off incumbrances) will justify the present desig- | Ladyship the Countess of Dalhouse, was brilliant in the extreme — 
‘ton of the place. The immediate vicinity of Bloom-park is not | The elegant rooms appropriated to the use of his Majesty's Council 
‘thout some local recollections of an interesting kind. At the Crose| and the House of Assembly, were fitted up ina very neat style— 
“ross roads) about a quarter of a mile from the house, a person | over the head of the supper table appeared the arms of their E.xcel- 
amed James Carney, commonly called Shamus Rou, was hanged | lencies the Governor in Chief, Sir James Kempt, and Sir Howard 
m chains, forty years ago, for the murder of a tythe-proctor. ” 4 | Douglas—the band of the 74th Regiment, was stationed in an orches- 
eapof stones, by the road-side, marks the spot where the victim re- , tra prepared in the ball room, and that of the Rifle Brigade on the 


7 Gro. tv. Car. xivut—f{ May 26, 1826.] 


eived the mortal blow. Near to this is a field, where more recent-| stair-case leading to the third story of the building. The company | 


‘ the eetrate broke his neck at a fox-chase. The historical ruins, | began to assemble at nine o'clock, and at half past nine Lord and 


iy . 
the verge of the bog, have been already mentioned. 


1 Lady Dalhousie arrived, and were received at the entrance of the 
‘The ’ 


ne present Sir Orlando Casey —meaning thereby, at the least, building by the Committee of Management, the bands playing * God 

“ Irish baronet; but there never was a late, and never will be a, Save the King.’ Her Ladyship was led into the room by the Hon 

ture Sir Orlando. Orlando Casey was an active. pushing, and pros- | Michael Wallace, and dancing soon after commenced—Lady Dal- 
Tous batton-manufacturer of the city of Dublin. In the course of time | housie opening the ball with the Hon. Judge Haliburton, and they 

threw himself into the Corporation, seized the proper moments | being followed by Lord Dalhousie, and the Lady of the Master of 
%e loyal, proposed resolutions, conghed down amendments, figur- | the Rolls, Mrs. Robie —Royal Gasette, Avgust 2. 





the great want of Ireland, lays in a supply of the most nutritious | 


XNIIIL. By this section it is enacted, that foreigners, heretoforeem- | 


A more interesting or happier scene was never witnessed in Halli 
fax, than that exhibited on this oceasion. Sir Howard ana Lady 
Douglas, and the Misses Dougias, Rear Admiral and Mrs. Lake, Miss 
Lake, Major General Sir John Kean, Sir Wm. Wiseman, Sir Rupert 
D. George, the Staff and Regimental officers of the Garrison, and the 
officers of his Majesty's ships in port, were among the Guests. Th 
room was well filled, though not crowded, and admitted three qua 

| drille parties dancing at the same time, which had a delightful effect 
j all seemed pleased and gratified, and none more so, we were happy 
in observing, than her Ladyship the Countess of Dalhousie. ces 


jand other refreshments were provided, of which the company occa 
| sionally partook 


—— = 


| At twelve o'clock the supper room was thrown open. The Hon 
Judge Haliburton conducted her Ladyship to the head of the table 
| On his left was seated the Earl of Dalhousie, and on the right of La 
dy Dathousie, Sir James Kempt. The supper embraced every deli 
jeacy which coul! be procured, and all appeared to enjoy it. The 
health of Lady Dalhousie was given by Judge Haliburton, and re 
ceived by the company with the most rapturous applause. Lord 
Dalhousie rose, and returned thanks for the tribate of respect thus 
offered to her Ladyship, After supper, dancing was resumed—and 
at one o'clock Lord and Lady Dalhousie retired, and were gradually 
followed by the rest of the party 

The mark of attention thus paid to her Ladyship, the Countess of 
Dalhousie, must have been as gratifying to her feelings as it was 
honourable to the community. No compliment could have been 
paid which would have expressed more fully the gratitude of the 
public for the honour of her visit—and while the virtues which ele 
vate the female character are cherished in Nova Scotia, her Lady 
ship's bright example will not be forgotten, 





EMBARKATION, 

Thursday forenoon, at 11 o'clock, his Excellency the Earl and the 
Countess of Dalhousie proceeded from the King's wharf on board 
of Hl. Mejesty’s ship Menai, Capt. Stewart. A guard of honows 
was stationed on the wharf—they were attended on their embarka 
tion by his Excellency the Lieut. Governor and his guests, the prin 
cipal officers of the civil and military departments, the members of 
H. M. Council, and a large body of the inhabitants, who were stand 
ing upon the Market as well as the King's wharf. Before stepping 
into the boat his hordship with his usual urbanity shook hands with 
the circle of his private friends, and both be and his Lady appeared 
to feel that they were leaving those who felt an interest in their fate 
while the assemblage of spectators manifested a consciousness that 
they were bidding adieu to sincere and zealous friends. The yards 
of the ship we manned, and as they rowed off, the customary salutes 
were fired.— Novascolian. 

Phe wind being light and variable, the noble visitants landed agai: 
and spent the evening with a large party, at the villaof the Hon. b 


Collins. Yesterday they proceeded to sea with a pleasant breeze 
for Quebec. 


His Excellency Sir Howard Douglas bas appointed the Parish o 
St. Stephen, county of Charlotte, and the town of Fredericton and 
| Parish of Woodstock, county of York, N. Bo ‘as places of entry for 


the entry of goods brought ur imported from any adjoining fore 
country.’ 


| - 
VIVIAN GREY. 


{ Extracts Continued. | 


[There is much mischivousness and malice prepense in the follow 
ing. } 
| 





THE LIPEL. 
| What is this chapter to be about? Come, I'm inclined to be cour 
| teous! You shall choose the subject of it. What shall it be—senti 
| ment or scandal’ a love scene or a lay sermon—or a lecture ov 
| omelettes souffiees’? Lam sick of the world! Don't be frightened 
sweet reader! and Pearson, bring mea bottle of soda-water! I am 
| sick of the world, and actually am now hesitating whether I shall 
turn misanthrope, or go to the Ancient Music. Not that you are to 
imagine that f am a dissatisfied, disappointed, moody monster, who 
lectures the stars, and fancies himself Rousseau secundus —not in the 
least. fam naturally a very amiable individual: but the truth is, I 
have been suffering the last three weeks under a tremendous attack 
of bile, and if I chance to touch a quill in this miserable state, why 
| unfortonately, | have the habit of discharging a little of that ever-to 
be abhorred juice. This, therefore, must be my excuse for occasion 
ally appearing to be a little peevish Far from disliking the world, 
lam always ready to do its merits the most poetical justice. Oh! 
thou’ beautiful world! thou arta very pleasant thing——to those who 
know the not. Pah! Tean't get on: and now, on looking in the 
glass again, | do find myself a leetle yellow under the eyes still, « 
twitch in the left temple, tongue like snow in a fog, a violent sauses 
phise at one hundred and ten, yet with the appetite of a Bonassus.— 


Another fiitof the bile, by all that’s sacted—Oh! thou vile word 
now for alibel! 


[ The following apostrophe to the moon has much force. ] 

It was av autumnal night—the wind was capricious and changer 

| ble as a petted beauty, or an Italian greyhound, or a shot silk. Now 

| the breeze blew so fresh, that the white clouds dashed along the sky, 
as if they bore a band of witches, too late for their sabbath meeting, 
or some other mischief: aad now, lulled and soft as the breath of a 

| slumbering infant, you might almost have fancied it Midsummer's 

| Eve; and the bright moon, with her starry court, reigned undisturl 

| ed in the light blue sky. Vivian Grey was leaning against an old 

beech tree im the most secluded part of the park, and was gazing on 

| the moon. 

Oh! thou bright moon! thou object of my first love! thou shalt 
not escape an invocation, although, perchance at this very moment, 
some varlet sonneteer is prating of ‘thy boy Endymion,’ and ‘ thy 

| silver bow.’ Here to thee, Queen of the Night! in whatever name 
thou most delightest! Or Bendis, as they hailed you in rugged 

| Thrace; or Bubastis as they howled to you in mysterious Egypt, or 
Dian, as they sacrificed to you in gorgeous Rome; or Artemis, as 

| they sighed to you on the bright plains of ever glorious Greece '- 

Why is it that all men gaze on thee!—Why is it that all men love 
thee? Why is it that all men worship thee? 

Shine on, shine on, Sultana of the soul! the Passions are thy en 
nuch slaves.—Arbition gazes on thee, and his burning brow is cool 

led, and his fitful pulse is calm. Grief wanders in ber moon-lit walk, 
and sheds no tear ; and when your crescent smiles, the lustre of Joy's 
reveiling eye is dusked. Quick Anger, in your light, forgets revenge ; 
and even dove-eyed Hope feeds on no future joys, when gazing on 
the miracle of thy beauty. 

| Shine on, shine on! ~<a a pure Virgin, thou art the mighty 

| mother of all abstraction’ Theeye of the weary peasant returning 
from his daily toil, and the rapt gaze of the inspired poet, are alike 

| fixed on thee ; thou stillest the roar of marching armies; aod who 
can doubt thy influence o'er the waves, who has witnessed the: wide 
Atlantic sleeping under thy silver beams? 

Shine on, shine on! they say thou art Earth's satellite; yet when 
| Ido gaze on thee, my thoughts are not of thy Suzerain. They teach 
| as that thy power is a fable, and that thy divinity is a dream. Ob’ 
| thou bright queen! 1 will be no traiter to thy sweet authority; ant 
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verily, | will not believe that thy influence o'er our hearts, is, at this | proached very nearly. A cascade was pointed out to me, descend- 
{, less potent than when we worshipped in thy glittering fane ing from a fissure in the rock. but it was too small to deserve the 

of Ephesus, or trembled atthe dark horrors of thine Arician rites.;name. It must be remembered, however, that I saw it aftera long 

Then hail to thee, Queen of the Night! Hail to thee, Diana, Trifor. | period of dry weather. . 

mis, Cynthia, Orthia, Taurica, ever mighty, ever lovely, ever holy!| ‘The tomb,’ the grand object of curiosity to all who now visit St. 

Hail! hail! hail! Helena, is situated in a small valley, or rather ravine, called Sane 

Valley, from the name of the first proprietor. The spot is still pri- 


SAINT HELENA, TH E LATE RESIDENCE, AND |and property, being close to the dwelling of one of the inhabitants, 


“Ie a . ; and indeed forming part of his plantation. A small piece of rising 
THE GRAVE OF NAPOLEON, | ground of nearly circular form, perhaps one hundred feet in diame- 


Thad been at Saint Helena, on the outward voyage to China, in iter, and covered with grass, has been enclosed with a wooden pali- 
the year 1611; at that time nearly the whole of Europe was und 1 | sade, and nearly in the centre of this the grave of Napoleon lies 
the dominion or the influence of Napoleon. The fleet in which 1 | It is covered with three flat dark-coloured stones, which were remo- 
Jeft England had been convoyed by two frigates; we found otber | ved for the purpose from the kitchen floor of the house he had tn- 
men-of-war lying at the island, and more came in during our stay; | babited, anu surrounded by a high iron railing; there is no inscrip- | 
all destined to protect English commerce against the mighty Empe-| tion, nor indeed any thing like a monument; two weeping willows | 
ror, who would have crushed it altogether, and with whose determia- | grow within the enclosure, and hang over the grave, and a row of 
ed hostility and colossal power my native country was then struggling | searlet geraniums is planted outside. This spot was a favourite re 
for political existence |treat ot Napoleon, who frequently walked here from Longwood, 

When I again touched at Saint Helena, what a change had occur- | and passed hours under the trees, reading, or conversing with some 
red! Tae long and deadly struggle was over, and it had been decided | of his suite: he was buried here at his own desire. Close by it isa 
in favour of England; England, who not only rose victorious herself | a spring of the purest water, issuing from the rock, and from which 
from the coutest, but bad aided in restoring other nations to freedom, | ae always drank: one of his servants came here daily with two sil- 
and establishing the peace of the world. Her triumphant flag was ver bottles, which were filled at the spring for his use. [ drank a 
now displayed on every cuast, her ships wavigated every sea in | glass of it, and cut some twigs from the willows, for which Lhad the 
safety; our own vessel had sailed nearly round the globe alone, | governor's permission, communicated by his aid-de-camp to a non- 
without a single gun on board. The great tyrant bad fallen, and | commissioued officer, who lives on the spotto take care of the tomb, 
the remote and once insignificant island | was now approaching had | and prevent the trees being so cut without an order. This precaution 
become memorable as the scene of his captivity and death. At my | has been found necessary from the ill-treatment they formerly ex- 
first visit here, the world resounded from west to east with the name | perienced at the hands of the numerous visitors, some of whom car- 
of Bonaparte, and Swint Helena was almost unkaown; now, bis! ried off whole branches. Before the Countess Bertrand returned to 
name was heard no more, and Saint Helena coutuined bis unosten- | Europe, she planted some pensees (heart's ease) and immortelles (for- 
tatious and unlionoured grave ! get-me-not) ut each corner of the grave: the places were pointed 

These were some of the reflections that occurred to me when the | out to me, but these frail memorials of attychment had long since 
little iste appeared in sight on the voyage homeward, iv July 1824; | perished, although traces could be perceived of their having existed. 











they were combined with recollections of amore personel nature 
connected with my former voyage, which need not be recorded, and 
with plans for seeing more of the island than L had seen on that ocea- 
sion ; the short period of our stay prevented many of these planus from 
being carried into etfect, and the present sketch is all that memory 
could afterwards supply as the result of my observations “ *~ * 
Judging from the appearance of the inhabitants in general, the air 
of Saint Helena must be rather healthy than otherwise ; the climate 


The old sergeant took out of his secrefaire, i. e. his cap, some scraps 
of paper, on which former visitors had left their morceauz of senti- 
ment, on the grave of Napoleon. ‘There was one in French contain- 
ing only these words: * Helas! que puisjedire!’ 1 wastold that the 
writer, a gentleman from Calcutta, named L*****, had shed tears on 
writing them, aud that several French visitors to the tomb had done 
the same. Others had been seen bowing to the grave, or kneeling 
upon the stones that cover it, as pilgrims would of yore at the shrine 
ofasaint. ‘There were also some verses beginning ‘Stop, contem- 














is considerabiy cooler than that of Lodia, peeerty in the interior ; 
the local situation of the town, shut in by high rocks all round, except 
the opening to the sea, renders it warmer here; and we were told 
that it isat times oppressively so during the summer months: the 
highest range of the thermometer in ordinary seasons, at the Govern- 
or's country-house, is 80 deg, and the lowest 58 deg. This house is 
situated on high ground, but by no means the highest in the island ; 
it may be about 1,300 feet above the sea. Here | wus agreeably sur- 
ha | on entering the sitting-room in the morning, to tind an Eag 
lish fire-place, with a handsome sieel grate, in which a good coal fire 


plative traveller !’—but they were not worth stopping to copy. 

Napoleon was buried in full uniform, as he lay in state, with high 
boots and a military hat; the body is enclossed in three coffins ; some 
pieces of plate, &c. were buried with him, according to Catholic 
custom; the grave is lined with plaster, which was still wet, it is said, 
when the body was interred. 

The tomb has been made the subject of an engraving. which is to- 
lerably faithful. It is not sufprising that this spot should have been 
selected by the great captive for the place of his last rest ; it is very 
was buraing brightly, supported by the usual appendages of tongs, | sequestered, and an air of romantic quiet pervades it. There isa 
poker, ke. I stood afew moments on the hearth rug to enjoy this | house on a height above, but it is not seen from the grave, neither is 
——- It must be observed, that this was the wiuter-season at| that of the proprietor of the ground; the approach to the toinb is 
Saint Helena: in the middle of the day, however, it is too warm for | guarded by a gate usually kept locked; and the old keeper has a 
a fire, but even then one may walk in the grounds withuut any lucon-| small hut built of wood, for his abode, on the other side of the little 
venience from the sun. ’ mound in which the grave lies: no other vestige of human habita- 

The road from James’ Town to the south part of the island leads | tion is visible, and no sound disturbs the awful, yet serene stillness, 


also to the Governor's country residence, which is called Plantation | that reigns around this humble resting-place of fallen greatness and 


House; this road is cut out of the rock, in a zig-zag direction, on the | ‘high ambition lowly laid.’ 





right side of the valley, or Ladder Hill; the ascent is not particularly The house which Napoleon inhabited is distant about a mile and a 
steep, but sufficiently se to render it very faliguing to a pedestrian. | hulf from his grave; it is called Longwood House, and was formerly 

The grounds belonging to Plantation House form a pleasigg excep-| |e summer residence of the lieutenant-governors of St. Helena. it 
tion to barreness, being well stocked with trees, shrubs, aud plauts, the | js, however, but a poor dwelling for the man who had once some of 
natives of Europe as well as Asia —the Chinese loquat and lichi, the | (he finest palaces in Europe, among which to choose his abode: in 
mango and guava of {ndia, the shaddock aud plantain of the Eastern | Loglaud it would acarcely be considered a fit residence for a private 
islands, here flourish by the side of the English apple, waluut, and | The house is rather low, and 


. ‘ : gentleman of even moderate fortune. 
peach ; nor are the fruits of Africa and America entirely wantiong ;| has but one story ; Napoleon's bed-room was a small dismal looking 
for the dates and figs of the Cape grow along with the oranges and 


chamber, humg with dark red China paper; it was perhaps for this 

limes of Brazil. Besides these, the island produces grapes, melons, | reason that he caused himself to be removed from thence during his 
pears, pomegranites, jambus or rose-apples, suawberrics, pumpkins, | illness, to the dining-room, which is somewhat more lively, and about 
and other fruits; although most of these were out of season when | as large as an English parlour in good houses. Here he passed the 
we were there, Blackberries were introduced some years ago as an | last days of his lite, and this was the scene of his death. {t was im- 
experiment, and succeeded so well that they now grow wild, and in} possible te look around without feeling some degree of emotion; | 
many places the bushes that overhang the road are covered with) cutoi a piece of the paper-hanging in this room, as well as of the 
them, offering another memento of England. Lobseived many which | bed-chamber. Beyond the former, and connected with it by a door, 
had long been strangers to me, but the cultivation of which in early | was the billiard-room; the house was unlurnished and out of repair, 
youth had been one of my favourite pursuits, and | saw them again) which, it must be allowed, increased its shabby and forlorn condi- 
with something of the pleasure a meeting with along absent friend | tion, {twas about being converted into a farm house, and various 
inspires. Roses, pinks, stocks, mignionette, and geraniums were implements of husbandry were lying oround; the offices were already 
welcome novelties to an East Indian: there were many Asiatic flow-| partly transformed into stabling for horses and catile; and a large 
ers also, but they appeared to me like weeds by the side of them. , machine for threshing now occupied the place of the sofa on which 
In the front of Plantation House there is a beatiful sloping lawn, Napoleon breathed his last. A paltry garden surrounds the house, 
which seemed to have suffered less from the dry weather; anda fine’ which bore every feature of decay. I was shewn a walk which Na- 
flock of sheep, partly Evglish breed and partly from the Cape, were | poleon preferred, as being closely overhung with trees and climbing 
grazing upon it. sirubs, planted by his own desire, to screen his person from the ob- 
We had been invited to dine at Plantation House, and remain the | trusive gaze of curious visitors, or the too near scrutiny of the senti- 
night, which is usual there an account of the danger of returning | nels. There were also the remains of a pond, with a small channel 
from thence down the hills in the dark. Unfortunately | was obliged) for the water, made under Bonaparte’s own inspection: both were 
to go alone, but I had every reason to be pleased with the excursion, | now dry and overrun with weeds. He passed much of his time in 
and grateful for the polite and hospitable reception | experienced | this small garden, amusing himself with making improvements in it 
from the governor, General Walker, and his lady. | We next entered the kitchen, where the vacant space appeared from 
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lived as privately as he pleased. The apartments intended for 4 
ny, are roomy, and handsomely papered, with elegant marble j 
ney pieces; the library is hung with bright green, with gold moulg 
ings and glass doors, which gave ita cheerful appearance. Therej, 
a separate suite uf rooms intended for Count Bertrand, and a 

for Count Moutholon; other apartments were appropriated to 
leon’s medical and spiritual! attendants, as also to the British office, 
whose duty it was to watch over the important prisoner. The house 
externally has a neat, rather than splendid appearance. Like 
old one, it consists only of a ground floor; it is roofed with blue slat. 
and the walls are white-washed or stuccoed ; there is a small vergp. 
da on one side, nearly overhung with creepers, and enclosed wit 
trellis work, intended for Napoleon to walk in, being screened from 
observation, which he always shunned. There is enough level ground 
about the house to form a little park, which was indeed in Contempla. 
tion: his death put a stop to the works that were in progress for or. 
namenting the grounds; and now, with the exception of some flowe;. 
plants and shrabs in a garden immediately adjoining the buildigy, 
there is no verdure to be seen from it, but the dark copses of th. 
gum-tree, the only one that is indigenous at St. Helena, and which 
seems tu abound in this part of it: these have a gloomy aud moup. 
tainous appearance, rather augmenting than relieving the barren and 
desolate aspect of the scenery around. 

On the whole, iv selecting this spot for the abode of Napoleon, a. 
tention would seem to have been directed to the security of his per 
son, as the paramount consideration, rather than the softening his 
captivity by fixing his residence in a comfortab‘e and pleasant situa. 
tion. Longwood has no natural beauties to recommend it ; it is bare 
and unsheltered, often deprived of water; in short, the situation of. 
fers no advantages whatever, except that of rendering the captive’ 
escape wext to impossible. 

We returned from Longwood to the town by another road, leadi 
to the eastern part of the island, and commencing on the left side o; 
James's Valley, where it is called Side-path. Many picturesque spots 
containing dwelling houses, gardens and plantations, are seen from 
this road; I particularly noticed one, called the Briars, which it : 
said Napoleon would have preferred for bis residence ; the ride, ané 
visits to Longwood and the grave, had occupied the whole morning, 
and | returned just in time for dinner, somewhat fatigued, but very 
gratified by the excursion. J.D. P. 





Vavicties, 


In a debate upon the leather tax, in the Irish House of Common, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, that in the prosecution o 
the war, every man ought to give his last guinea to protect the 1. 
mainder. Mr. Vandelure said, ‘ however that might be, the taro 
leather would be severely felt by the barefooted peasantry of Ireland; 
to which Sir Boyle Roach replied, ‘that this could be remedied) 
making the under leather of wood.’ 


‘So Captain Silk has just arrived at Versailles, I find,’ said a lady 
‘heavens, what a name fora soldier:’ ‘The bsst name in the world, 
said Horace Smith, who was standing near at the time, ‘ for silk, yo 
know, can never be worsted.’ 

A careless barber, trimming a customer’s ears, put him to gree 
pain and uneasiness. ‘ Are you triniming my left ear now?’ said tte 
man ‘ No, Sir, not till I’ve done the right.’ Oh! oniy 1 thought ly 
what I felt, that you were passing through to the left ear without ge 
img round.’ 

An eminent barrister had, some years ago, a case sent to him 
an opinion. ‘The case stated was the most preposterous and it 
probable that ever occurred to the mind of man, and concluded 
asking whether, under such circumstances, an action would lie? fe 
took his pen and wrote, yes, if the witness will 11x too; but not othe 


se. 

Among the London visitors at Paris, were a fashionable hat-mae 
and his daughter. He had splendid apartments, and gave splendi 
entertainments to all those that he could get to come; his magut 
cence gained him the name of the Prince de Felt. The Prince & 
Felt was introduced to a gentleman on the Boulevards, and prese® 
ed his card with the usual formula ; when the other wickedly replitl 
‘thank you, Mr. B. I have got your address in my hat!’ 

We should have been better pleased if a Ministerial Bastard bx 
not been smuggled into a ‘ house of ill-fame’ at Westminster. 

Mr. Jekyll meeting his friend Lord Erskine, said, may I congr# 
late you, my lord, on having the green ribbon? ‘ Yes,’ replied 
lordship, ‘yet Lam the same man still.” ‘Then,’ rejoined the 
murous barrister, ‘ou would just do for the sign of the Green Me 
and Still.’ 

Singular Forgiveness.—An article in the Quarterly Review, on! 
Culloden papers, mentions a characteristic instance of an old hig 
land warrior’s mode of pardon. ‘You must forgive even your 
terest enemy, Kenmuir, now,’ said the Confessor to him, as be 
gasping on his death bed. * Well, if 1 must, I must,’ replied 
chieftain; ‘but my curse be on you, Donald,’ turning towards » 

son, ‘if you forgive him.’ 

The worthy tobacconist who started for the borough of Southw# 
promises, if elected, to give the electors a Quip pro qua. 








Summary, 





After breakfist the following day | requested his excellency's per- | whence his grave-stones were taken; the grate and other apparatus 
mission to visit the house and tomb of Bonaparte at Longwood, | seemed calculated only for the use of a private family, and wot a very 
when he kindly desired his aid-de-camp to accompany me thither, | numerous one. ; P 
and from thence back to Janes’ Town. Thus provided with a guide| The house and garden are situated on a small piece of rising 
and companion, [ took leave of my kind host and his amiable family, | ground, very much exposed, and surrouuded by a road from which 
and set out on horseback about ten o'clock. The road from Plauta-| a paling, part of wood and part of iron, separates them: here the 
tion House to Longwood, which was much improved during Napo- guards were stationed during the night, very close to each other.— 
leon’s residence (having before been little better than a foot-path),| Ata small distance is another house, built by count Bertrand for his 
runs across the island in a north-easterly direction, intersected with | own accommodation, there being no room for his family in that in- 
deep ravines, showing in many parts traces of the violent convul-| habited by Napoleon. r 
sion of nature to which the island is said to owe its origin (the ef- vel of the sea; at a short distance isa signal post, or flag-staif, com- 
fects of subterraneous fire), and passes over some very high ridges! municating with the town and Government House, from whence the 
of hills ; the voleanic constitution of the island appeared evident | sea is visible to a great extent, and ships approaching the island from 
during the ride. We passed a very deep hollow, surrounded on all| the northward or eastward, may be seen, in clear weather, twenty 
sides by steep precipices, and terminating a point, which is called | leagues off: this poiat is 2,272 feet above the sea. . 
the Devil's Punch-bow!. I visited afterwards the new house built for Napoleon, but which 

The scenery of St. Helena is of an extraordinary nature; its prin-| he never inhabited: indeed it was not quite finished at his death.— 
cipal feature is barrenness, yet the lofty ridges of rock, frowning | There are contradictory statements on this point at St. Helena; some 
over deep chasms and immense an air of grandeur | asserting that he had declared his intention never to occupy the 
even to sterility : now and then a little spot is seen covered with ver- . 
dure, which appears brighter and fresher from the 


abyveses, give 


contrast with | compelled to remam in the uncomfortable dwelliog | had just left; 
the huge heaps of oaked stove that surronnd it. There is hardly | ot!.ers state that he was anxious for the completion of the new build- 
avy level ground to be seen. The land is nearly all private property, | ing, and was about removing into it, although not quite ready, when 
and the dwellings of the proprietors are situated in the spots most] he was taken ill. I may remark in this place that very little ‘is pub- 
favourable for culture; they are neatly built of the island stone, | licly known at St. Helena respecting his habits or feelings, and the 
painted or white-washed, and have generally a most romantic ap- | treatment he received from the local authorities ; and 


{no doubt many 
pearance, being bailt either on the brow of a hill, or in the ravines | unfounded stories have been circulated on these 


subjects. 
atthei¢ base, and each having a little gardea or plantation attached | The new building, however, would have been a comfortable. and 
to it. What renders the landscapes of St. Helena less interesting, | indeed handsome residence; in its internal arracements every atten- 


is the absence of water; no river enlivens the scene with its beauti- 


tion seems to have been pata 'o the convenience of the destine d inha- 

dul windings, and the mountain rivulets that are fed by the subterra-| bitant. One suite of rooms, including every 1 sisi'e for his person- 
neous springs are so incousiderable, that theyare vot scem until ap-| al comfort, is entirely separated from the rest, su that he might has 
; « ‘ . 3 ‘ 





Longwood House is 1,762 feet above the le- | 


| house, from a feeling of pique, occasioned by his having been so long | 


A Joint Stock Banking Company has been established in Lane 
| ter—capital 300,000/. No person to hold more than one bunds 
nor less than five shares. The shares to be 100/. each. 
| Lieut. Kenny, of tis majesty’s navy, has been imprisoned 0 
| charge of murder. He killed Mr. Charlton, the surgeon of thes 
Barossa, (E. 1. Co.s service,) in aduel fought on the poop at ™ 
| night without seconds. 
| ‘The Catholic priesis are carrying every thing before them int 
| Irish county elections. The highly influential family of the Bere 
fords have been beaten in Waterford, and in the Orange coud! 
| Armagh the Catholics have carried their men. It requires 9° */* 
of prophecy to foretel that there never will be another anti-catb™ 
candidate for any oue of the thirty-two counties of Ireland.—o* 
gow Herald. 
On Saturday weck, a melancholy event occurred at Malvern, ¥’ 

| suddenly converted a scene of harmless festivity to bne of the et 
lest distress. A few ladies from Hereford being dn a visit © 
| friends near Malvern, had a party made for their amusement ®™ 
|} on one of the bills there, where a kind of sammer-house is ee 
for the accommodation of those who are induced to visit the spot, * 
the purpose of enjoying the extensive scenery it commands. - 
party comprised eight persons, ladies and gentlemen, and thes 
just sat down to dinner, when suddenly a storm burst over the #* 
a stream of electric fluid, attracted by the roof of the bave™ 
i which was covered with iron plates, entered the apartment thoes: 
a window, and in an instant two of the party, Miss Ellen Woo” 
| third daughter of Mrs. Woodyatt, of Hers ford, and Miss Eliza b> 
eldest daughter of Mr. Hill, of Landridge were struck deae 

ter of Miss Hill w kewise sericusly injered. and another pe™ 
)f the party slightly hurt. The escape of the rest was truly . 
dential, rent articles on the table were brokea @ 
the electric fluid 
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Some time ago, (says the Belfast News Letter,) Mr. Whowel, when 


pis labourers were Clearing out some earth in the town of Lisburn, 
to prepare & proper site for a gasometer, discovered a quantity of 
cold, which rose in lumps or masses, mixed with extraneous matter. 
Oe more minute investigation, it appeared that this precious metal 
can be obtained ou the premises alluded to in considerable quanti 
ues. 

The Dake of Montrose, in the exercise of his discretion as Lord 
Chamberlain, has again changed the period for continuing open the 





iwo winter theatres and the summer theatre in the Haymarket. In| how thet can be called a fair copy 
future the winter theatres are to be closed three entire months ; and | of 4,000. we do oa thes ope Saal ee 
Morris, of the Haymarket, is bound to restrict his performances to | Bsytpon entitled to 10,0001. instead -e Pm 


‘our, instead of seven months, during the season. 


At a meeting of the proprietors of coaches running on the reads 
from Holyhead to London, beld at Bangor, it was determined that | 
the Holyhead mails should in future be forwarded at the rate of 104 | 
miles per hour; so that, in connection with other arrangements, | 
twelve hours and a half will be gained in the delivery of the Dublin 
letters in London. 

A meeting of Messrs. Wentworth & Co’s. creditors was held on | 
Tuesday week, at the cowt-house, Wakefield. The meeting was | 
called by public advertisement, for the purpose of auditing the ac- | 
counts of the assignecs. It appeared from the statement of the as- | 
signees, that the sam which had come into their hands amounted to | 
£30,378, and that a dividend would in all probability be paid in the | 
month of September. The number of debts proved at present, 
amount te between 3 and £400,000. 

Mr. Power, music-seller, Strand, London, obtained last week £100, | 
by action, from Mr. Dugdale, of Russel! court, for pirating Moore's | 
Irish Melodies. The damages had been laid at £2,000 The de- | 
feadant had suffered judgment to go by default; and a jury being 
cammoned in the Sherifi’s court to assess the damages, they did as- 
sess them at £100. 

The expense of a Chinese feast is estimated at about 10,0001. 
sterling, but then it is not a simple dinner or supper, such as is given 
here, but open house is kept for a week, when the most costly and ex- 
pensive viands are constantly in use, and it is no uncommon thing 
to see a single tureen of their famous bird-nest soup, that does not 
cost less than 5 or 600]. A Chinese mandarin givess such a feast 
about once in 14 years 

Letters received from the Cape of Good Hepe, to the 14th April, 
mention, that in consequence of the very high price of corn and 
flour in that settlement, the Colonial Government had found it neces- 
sary to adopt measures for allowing the unrestricted importation o! 
erain for a limited time. 

A Brussels paper says, that the mound to be raised in the field of 
Waterloo is nearly finished ; a great part of the stones for the pedes- 
tal, on which the colossal lion is to be placed, are ready; some of 
them weigh 22,000 pounds. From the top of this mound, whicn is 
160 feet high, we command an horizon extending six leagues every 
way; the forest on the Sambre, the heights on the plain of Seneffe, 
the forest of Soigne, to its skirts on the side of Tirlemont, and the | 
first villages of Hesbaie. The laying of the platform, which will be 
seven yards in length, will be commenced next week. 


Earl Fitzwilliam completed his 78th year on the 30th of May, and | 
has enjoyed his titles and estates nearly 70 years. Lord Milton is | 
Just turned of 40, having been born May 4, 1786, sixteen years after 
tbe marriage of the Earl and Countess. He has three sons and five 
daughters now surviving. 

Curious Congregation —A few days ago, while some workmen 
were employed at Mouswald Mains, in clearing an obstructed veut 
of a peculiar construction, the following discoveries were succe pais e- 
ly made :—First, three jJackaas. weses recently evacumes , SeConu- 
ly, a powerful swarm of bees, in full operation; and thirdly and last- 
ly, a most sagacious looking owl, which appeared very much sur- 
prised at so unexpected an intrusion upon his premises, where he bad 
no doubt reigned president of the above anomalous society from the 
period of its first institution. — Dum/frics Courier. 

Brides —The custom of breaking a cake over the bride’s head, 
when she enters her husband’s house, is borrowed from the Greeks, { 
who, as an emblem of plenty, poured figs and other fruits over the 
heads of both bride and bridegroom. 

Mares, iu the language of jockeys, become aged at seven years | 
old, and horses at eight. They are both called aged till twelve or | 
fourteen, after which there is a sink inabout the Isins which denotes | 
vld age. | 

A farmer of Thoarout, in Flanders, was following a swarm of 
bees in the heat of the day; at length seeing the bees hanging ow} 

the branch of an ash, he presented the hive to them, but unfortu- 
nately the queea bee took her station on his face, and in a moment 
the whole of the bees followed their sovereign, and the unfortunate 
wan was overwhelmed by this crucl species of attack. In a quar- } 











ter of an hour he was dead. A persoa who was with him to aseist| belief that the present state of affairs is temporary now looses | liari 


‘a the Operation ran away from him. 


Camerarius’s Description of the Horse.—A perfect horse is an as-|5 


semblage of the excellencics of many animals: —He should possess 
three parts like a woman; an expanded chest, protuberant hips, 
and along mane. In three things he should resemble a lion; in fe- 
rocity of countenance, fortitude, and irressistible impetuosity. He 
inust have three things appertaining to a sheep; the nose, gentle- 
ness, and patience; three of a mule, strength, perseverance, and 
sureness of foot; three of a deer; head, legs, and skin; three of a 


wolf; throat, neck, and hearing; three of a tox; ears, tail, and rate | consumption or inability to purchase, as excess of sup} 


of trot; three of a serpent; memory, sight, and flexibility ; and 
‘wee of ahare; running, walking, and pertinacity. 


‘peaks to another unless he is formally introduced to him; and a 
‘tory is told of astndent refusing to assist another who who had 
been upset in a boat upon the Cam, and struggling to reach the 
vank, because he had not the honor of being acquainted with him, 


fall over the side of the boat, which catching the breese, acted as a sail, 


| mory will be long respected, for he was an affectionaie hasband and 


: than disease, as a few ; a - 
vour to : a , months wil, show; althougt 
pa ba a. next week—it is really a very preity exhibition. | the meantime property may chan a, — - we admit, that in 
Pri" rere ELIMINGTON gave his annual dinner on the anniver- | and individual suffering wil ° * ane that much general 
oi am mh — 7 — enany of his gallant companions in isda ois « 7s | take place. 
Iu the rebrs Coors Zn Wilecoien yy “ang ty cccential t0 the well bet anes Limination in the price of food ie 
ative Court on nesday, Mr. Bayinonx, ne . e we ing of Fogland. [is i , 
of the late Baron Woon, applied to ost odiiocan admitt 4 , mys plish this object, and th way Bh ie Ber power to accom. 
legary of 5,000. mad sf mitted that a vi ¢ corn laws will undoubtedly, ere long, un. 
omlting 5. - made to him by the deceased, had accidently been | dergo some relaxation, but not to the ext me, 
Med io a fair copy of the will. The Court acquiesced — but any sudden and violen odiathawateaae “a nie iiies 5 
os sures y mvo "On a 


which omits a legacy : 
geateen ob thted one ther of the three great interests of the nation, and brin 


since it is clear that | Cl@ss “Ch, afier all, pera *, con . pantity of 
left 5,0001. was left twice—it was once left in the will, and afterward>(“*"Ufactures. 1 he tues vite A umes the greatexed known in 
eft out of it. England, and the govermn--- Lg Weied, rashly to tamper with 

Drury Lane Playhonse closed on Tnesday—the sene- bas been | their property. 
very unsuccessful—poor Extiston is unable to paras rent, his lease 
has become forfeited, the alterations which ba¥e so advantageously } R 
been made in the building remain unpaid cor, and our favourite come-| A paragraph in the New York Enquirer assures ns we are mistaken 
dian, should his bealth pereait, it is said will proceed to America—| in our supposition that the new novel of Vivian Grey is the produc- 
what an efforta voyage will be, for him—for Ex.iston to live four r 
or five weeks upon water seems almost an improbability. 

**Be civil to every body,” said an old chimney sweeper to his young 
companion, whom he saw disposed to quiz the late Joun Kemeue in | 
the streets of Norwich, because he was a player: “ you do not kaow | Keporters for the Times, but a person very anequal to the composi 
what you may come to yourself.” : : 

“ A very serious accident nearly happened off the Chain Pier, at 
Brightun, lately. We understand that the Brocklebank, steam packet, 
having just come up from Newhaven, in clearing the Pier head, the 
Captain observed a small boat or pant managed by one man only, | Letters; the question of identity of the two authors being the only one 
who was rowing, and having on board a gentlemen, lady, and chil- | vow necessary to our pur pose, and unless the Eaquirer has some po- 
dren, approaching in such a direction, and so near to him, that it| sitive information upon the subject, we must be excused for being a 
seemed impossible to avoid running him down. He instantly eried : 
out for the men below to stop the paddie wheels, and to the man at | 
the helm to alier bis course, This of course took a little time, and 
the danger every moment (if so short a space as the whole transae-| The New-Vork Mirror. conducted by Mr. Morris, has lately bad 
tiou occupied could be divided into moments) became more immin- ¥ 
ent. In the mean time the man in the boat seemed completely para- 
lyzed with fear; he ceased entirely to row, and the boat continued |" 
moving forward. The lady was also dread(ully terrified, that she | Tier, which latter paper, alihough deserving a@ better fate, has gone 
fell into a fit. This, singular as it may appear, was probably the| the way of all flesh. ‘This is an ausilliary force of some moment, 
means of saving their lives, for the lady in her terror let her parasol | and will doubtless have the effect of stimulating Mr. M. to still 
greater exertions to reader his paper worthy the double patronage it 
now receives. 


the other, who is no conjuror, paid for it,) will do the town the < 








er 


tion of the same person who wrote * Charles Edwards’ Letters ;' + for,’ 
| Says the author of the paragraph io question, ‘Charles Pdwards’ 
| Letters were written by Mr. Thompson, one of the Parliamentary 


tion of Vivian Grey 


It is not material to the point at issue, whether a Reporter to the 


Times, or any other person, was the author of Charles Vedwards’ 


little sceptical, since we fave read the novel, and our friend of the 


Enquirer has nol 
i 


| a capital windfall—being nothing more of less than some six or seven 
| bundred additional subscribers turned over from the New- York Cow 


and gently drew round the head of the boat, so that by the time ske 
touched the steam vessel her side was parallel with it.” 

His Masesty has been pleased to direct, by bis order in Council, While on the subject of newspapers we beg permission to men- 
that the fee hitherto demanded at the Admiralty from offivers of the | tion—as we have several times been requested to do—a very excel. 
Royal Navy, on their obtaining leave of absence to go abroad, shall | tent agricultural paper, the New England Farmer, published in Bos. 


be discontinued for the future. ' ‘ 
ton by Mr. Fessenden. If our recommendation can be of any service 








DIED—At Grenville, on the Ottawa River, on Friday the 8th inst., |” awe 
after a very short illness, (cholera morbus,) Lieut. Colonel George | "9° fully competent to the subject of which it treats, and well de 
Laylor, C "B. aged 55, on the hali-pay as Inspecting Field Officer of | serving the patronage of the public. Mr. Thorburn, Florist, of this 
militia and Provincial Aid-de-Camp to his Lordship the Governor in cily, is, We believe, agent for the paper in question, 

Chief. Col. Taylor's services as a public officer for the many years | 
he has been employed in the Canadas have been acknowledged by | 
the distinguished honour of Companion of the Bath, conferred on | The Park Theatre will open for the season on Monday next with 
him by his sovereign ; and as a domestic private character his me-| Pays Pry. . 





to this paper we cheerfully give it, well knowing it to be a publica. 





During the recess the interior of the building has under. 


. : gone a great and decided improvement, ° 2 he 
father, sincerely attached and devoted to the happiness of bis tamily, | 6 og gaps me provement, The large columas at th 


who have been so suddenly and unexpeciedly called upon to deplore | stage duors, hitherto positive nuisances, are at length removed, an? 
his lose. the whole prosceneum 1s essentially altered and beautified, The 


a ee ee ae = painting and ornaments of the fronts of the boxes are of the most 
__The Office of the Albion eee Bee next} beautiful and superb description. Messrs. Reinagle, Evers, &c. ar* 
Say. eaddetanameT Seen a We shall meetsarvy, public isindchted for phese vancavemepty — 
deed most of the old favorites continue on the establishment. Mr. 
Cooper is engaged for a few nights, and will shortly make his a; 
pearance. Mr. Boyle, from the Birmingham theatre, and Mr. Den 
man, from the Theatre Royal, Hay-Market, have recently arrived 


from England. Due notice will be given of their first appearances in 


{7 Exchange at New-York on London 10 1-2 to 11 1-2 per cent. 


ENE ADBIOW. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1826. 


ont — =< | America. 





Since our last the British ship Marmion, Captain Petre, has arrived 
at Philadelphia, bringing London papers to the 20th of July, one day 
later, baving made her passage from Liverpool in 27 days. 

H M. brig Swallow, Lieut. T. Baldock commander, arrived ou 
Tuesday from Falmouth, via Halifax, with the July mail. 





A New Spanish Grammar, adapted to every class of Learners. By 
Mariano Culn y Soler Third edition, revised, corrected, simpli 
fied and much improved New-York. Published by G. and C. Car- 
“vill, No. 108 Broydway. London. By Boosey & Sons, Broad-st. 
Royal Exchange. 1626. 

‘ * . Without sacrificing the long established divisions of grammar to 
We are constrained to admit that the oppressed state of commer new and unnecessary terms, the author, in orthography lays down 

cial affairs in England continues without alleviation, The accounts | |, perfect and exact sounds of the Spanish letters. He ex- 

up to the latest dates are swelled with melancholly presages, and the! Jains in a perspicuous and comprehensive manner the pecu- 
ties of pronunciation, and he always determines on that sanc 

i te inne. | tioned by the best usage, and supported by the best authority. in 

jeround and tach Cospensanty © Cee eat tip Ho ors vain will the studeot look for thisin any Spanish Grammar now 








nals. We believe, as we always have believed, that time is the only sxtant, or for a practical spelling book which the euthor has 
| remedy; for England, end indeed many other countries, have run too | annexed. 
} fast ond are absolately out of breath in the career of commercial! Tve introduction to the rules of grammar given in the Etymology 


: . ; is, we think, worthy of praise: It would be impossible to conceive « 
speculation. That the want of markets for all kinds of produce and weiter arrangement for the genders of wouns and the conjugation 0 


manufactures is the grand cause of the present difficulty, we believe, regular and irregular verbs. The manner in which the irregularity 
arisen so much from a diminuition of| 9) these parts of speech is presented to the view of the student, spares 
iy. The remedy | him much trouble. 





| but we do not believe that it has 


re ONE ens ia glee 


4 
? 
| 
4 
i 


then is obvious—wait until the surplus products are exhausted and a 


j | re-demand will follow as a matter of course. It is said that ministers 
It is the etiquette at Cambridge and Oxford that no gentleman | 


But it is in the Syntax where the the author has exercised his 
powers In this edition the whole economy of this part has been 
changed, much for the better. The student is now regularly avd pro- 


have intimated an intention to adopt a more effectual mode of relief) gressively led on, from the article to the noun, from the noun to the 


than private charily. We know not how far this statement is 


correct, but we do know that giving @ 
factures is the only effectual relief that cao be given to the coun- 


adjective, &c. Under every rule and note the most appropriate ex 


vent to British manu- | ercises are found, and the student meets with no difficulty which he 
| is not able to encounter from the preceding observations, or which ix 
| not explained at the bottom of the page. The explanations of the 


National Paradoxies.—At a late conversazione party, where seve- try gen erally ; and we farther know that no such vent is now to be} tenses of the verbs far surpasses those of the second edition; and 


ral gentlemen from Ireland and Scotland were present, and the dis- 
course turning on national peculiarities, a lady observed that the 
‘ree nations might be thus characterized:—The Englishman is ne- 


ver happy but when he is miserable; the Scotchman is never at} glutted with British goods ; 
Jiome but when he is abroad; and the Irishman is never af peace but | jyeness of the machinery, capital 


when he is fighting ! 

Geonce Coimas, gives two reasons for not trusting an attorney— 
one when you don’t know him, the other when you do. 

Ma. Consinior and a Mr. Joxuwre, (neither of the Hats,) went 
"p ia a balloon, from a place most appropriately named the Air Tea 
Gardens, St. John’s Wood; but few people attended ; first, because 
one sees balloons better outside the places whente they ascen 


nside—~—and secondly, because it was advertised that the proceeds | electrical would be its effects in New York and throughout this coan-! as h 


were to be given to the poor. Mr. Coanttiot bad proclaimed that 
he could guide his balloon, but his power appeared to be confined 
to the perpendicular direction, which it took, and alter passing 
‘brough several dense clouds, baving their noses pinched and their 
ears tickled with cold, their frogs thirsty, their pigeons tired, the 
mercury low, and the balloon high, they at last descended near 
Sevengaks, in Kent; it is such beautiful foolery that we trust these 


seatlemen (one of whom Ba conjuror, and made the machine, and? 4 vod; ia 





found. The East Indies, Sorth America, North America, the South 


Seas, in fact every | 


years been. ‘There is then a total stagaalion ia the operations of 
commerce—not from inanition, but from congestion—and the world 
is actually groaning under the weight of the excess of our products. 
Nowhere is scarcity heard of. Let, for example, cotton have a brisk 


uy? Commerce is subject to these execerbations—they bare been re- 
peatedly experienced before, and will be again. They arise out of 
trade itself, as {roth arises wpon the surface of the deep when agitated 
by the wind that invigorates and purifies it England has suffered nv 


thing more than time can remedy. She is still in the vigor of man. 
teed her present slate is a proof of inordinate beatth rathes } York; Mr. Wm. Orme, of England 


vart of the world, civilized or uncivilized, is now | cises are placed under it. 
for such has been the amazing product-| out in small capitals, until tl 
and industry of Great Britain, that | 
+it has out-stripped all demand, augmented as that demand has of lete pendied, will tell in more expressive language than ours, that this 


| every tense, with all its peculiarities is separately treated, and exer 


The irregular verbs are always poimed 
ve author exercises the student on these 
iving exercises exclusively on these parts of speech. A 


verbs by ¢ 
{ vanner in which Ser and Estar, le and lo, a, &e are 


perusal of ther 


part of the grammar ts very complete : 
! In prosody the author has accomplished the great desideratum of 
teaching the student by a few rales to accent correctly every Spa- 
pish word. An appendix of colloquial idioms, most useful words and 
| dialogues, together with a very able treatise ow Spanish versification, 


d than | demand in Liverpool; how quick would it advance in price, and bow | jj] show the reader that the author has spared no pains to make, 


e emphatically says in the preface,a good grammar. The work 


| is accam panic d by avery comprebeusive inden. 





The packet ship Panthes, Hathaway, sailed for Liverpoo!, on 
Thursday, with the following passengers —Major McGregor, of the 
British army ; Gouverneur Ogden, Esq. of N. York: Francis K. De 

| Ypina, of Mexica; Mrs. H. Hamilton, aod Mr. T. Fleming, of New 
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PpPowurky. 
~~ CE DEVANT! 
1 cannot, if I would, call back again 
The early feelings of my love for thee: 
l love thee ever, but it is in vain 
Jodream love cau be what it wasto me. — 
Some of its flowers have fallen from the chain, 
Aad showed that iron under them could be— 
And it bas entered in my soul: no more 
¢ Lae that soul revel in its dreams of yore. 
Again in lighter ngyer be 
The love that lingers there for thee 
Has more of ashes than of flame. 


Stilldeem not but that Lam yet 
As much as ever all thine own ; 
Though now the seal of Love be set 
On a heart chilled almost to stone. 


And can you marvel? only look 
On all that heart has had to bear- 
On all that it has yet to brook, 
Aad wonder thea at its despair. 
Oh, Love is destiny, and mine 
Has long been struggled with in vain- 
Victim or votary, at thy shrine 
There 1 am vow d—there must remain, 


—_—_- —— 
—— ee ee 


My first—my last—my only love, 
O blame me not for that | dwell 
On all that L have had to prove 
Of Love's despair, of Hope's farewell. 


Ithink upon mine early dreams, 
When Youth, Hope Joy together sprung ; 
Che gushing forthof mountain-streams, 
On which no shadow had been flung. 


When Love seemed only meant to make 
A sunshine on life’s silver seas— 
Alas, that we should ever wake, 
And wake to weep o’er dreams like these ' 


I loved, and Love was like to me 
The spirit of a faery tale, 

When we have but to wish, and be 
Whatever wild wish may prevail. 


I deemed that Love had power to part 
The chains and blossoms of life's thral! 
Make an Elysium of the heart, 
And shed its influence o'er all. 


Llinked it with all lovely things, 
Beautiful pictures, tones of song, 
All those pure, high imaginings 
That but in thought to earth belong. 


And all that was unreal became 
Reality when blent with thee— 

It was but colouring that flame, 
More than a lava flood to me. 


[ was not happy—Love forbade 
Peace by its feverish restlessness ; 

But this was sweet, and then I had 
Hope which relies on happiness. 

fneed 10t savy how. one bv. one 
nough to say that they are gone, 
And that they cannot bloom again. 


I know not what the pangs may be 

That hearts betrayed or slighted prove— 
I speak but of the misery 

That waits on fond and mutual love. 


The torture of an absent hour, 

When doubts mock Reason’s faint contre! :— 
Tis fearful thinking of the power 

Another holds upon our soul! 


To think another bas in thrall 

All of life’s best and dearest part— 
Our copes, affections, trusted all 

To that frail bark—the human heart 


~ow svuve § Chain; 


To yield thus to another's reigu ;— 
To live but in another's breath— 
To double ail life's powers of pain- 
To die twice in another's death 
While these things present to me seem 
And what can now the past restore, 
Love as! may, yet I can dream 
Of happiness in Love no more. I 
_— 


_ KL. 


| OLD LINE OF LIVERPOUL PACKETS. 


1» sail on the ist and 16th y every Month, 
° master, tosail Ist of %b mo. (September.) 
ae ener Wakes, Jo master, w sail 16:b of Sth me. |September.) 
Ship William Thompseo, 
| The Liverpool Packets havin 
| owners of them have conch 


throughout the year, Vit: 


Masters. Ships. _ Mavters. 
rn ‘ork. Tho. Bennett. Ww. Thompson, Wm. ~~ 
| Columbia, u. ag ag | | bane Fromage 3 
= . r. jana . 
y ~Geseporer bon. yee James Cropper, C.H. Marshall. 
Them were builtin New-York, of the best materials, andare coppe 
and coppe . They ace very fastsailers; their accommodations for pas- 


sengersare unc 
| men of great experiete, 


ce of t wens Jabin is now fixed atthirty guineas. 
7 which vam possenge ow Bate Sos wish Bose and Bedding, W ine and 


‘for which eam passengers 
{Stores of all kinds. a 
} For further particulars apply to Isaac Wuroure oom 

BENJAMIN MARSHALL, or 
| Feb.21. JEREMIAH THOMPSON 


FOR SALE. 
ter) Lower Canada, vit. 


tahle Vependencies; also a wheat store at the outlet of the above river. 


to dispose of the adjoining Seigniory de Lauaudiere on similar condi'ions. 


both in Timber and other wood of the best qualities. 
River Maskinon 
of oval form an 


cies s0 named 


| ing tbe practicability of establishing Forges at a moderate expense. 


PATENT SPRING VESTS. 





an extensive assortment of the same, made of eiff ret materials. 


RUSSIA WASH BELTS. 





subser\ bers 
ai (ue shertest votice. 


A superb assoctinent of Gentlemen’s Swiss and fancy cravats; also, coloured 
and superior blick silk do-— Woodstock, horseskin, and beaver gloves.—Spit- 
field, German aud Ladia silk pocket handkerchiefs, white dress, black and ¢e- | —— - _ ur wee —— 
loured silk stocks, with or withouttolds—sentlemen » supe: fine ready tode biggn 


aud collars, suspend ts. past ~~ 
. CHESTERMAN, SON & PADDO-=, 


mitt. 36 N ssau street. 


m. Bowne, master, to sail Ist of 10h mo [Uct-) 
met with genera! approbation ano support the | 
to addto the number of vessels employed in tha 
| eotablichment—and they now intend that the follow ing ships shall sail betweer 
New-York and Liverpool, in regular succession, twice 1p a from — 
port, leaving both New-York and Liverpool onthe 1st and I of every month | 


extensive and commodious, andthey are commanded by 


‘PVHE extensive establishment belonging to the Honourable, Toussant Poth- 
ier,on the River Maskinonge, (which river discharges 'tselt into Lake St. 


Valuable Grist aud Barley Mills; Saw Mills; Carding, Fulling and Dress- 
ing Mivs; with Houses, Stores, Blacksmith’s Forge, Stables, and all other sui 


About taree wundred and fifvy Arpents of Land, partly laid out in tillage ana 
in a igh state of cultivation, with a large and commodious two story dwelliog ; : } 
house aad all the requisite Depeadencies for a Gentieman’s residence, and also | directions, which are regalated aceording to the state o! the razor. 
a Farm House anda complete range of Farm Buildings on an extensive seale. 

If tue purchaser were desirous of purchasing or leasing the Fiei Marie-anne, 
where n the above establishment lies, the Proprietor wiil either sell orlease it 
for atermof years; aod were the extent of land, an object, would agree also 


Fief Marie-aone lies io the District of three Rivers, and consists of that part 
of Carutel situated on the North East side of the Kiver Maskinonge with the 
right of Banalite throughout the Seigniory Carufel; itis bounded in depth by 
the Seighiury de Lanaudiere ; This latte: Seigmory lies partiy in the district of 
Montreal and partly in that of three Rivers; the concess.ons already made, are 
comparatively few in proportion to itsextent; the soil is rich and well wooded, 
It is watered by the 

which taking its source in a fine lake of the same name, 
of about nine miles circuit withiv the precincts of tve Seig- 
niory. runs thro’ the poperty diagonally and discharges itself into Lake 5t. 
Peter. The Lake Maskinonge’s abounds in fish and especially io the fine spe- 
fhere are sveral mill seats along the Kiver particularly at the 
Fails near the frout boundary of ihe Seigniory when a distance of about 12 
Arpents, of dapids and Cascades successively presents most favorable sites for 
situating mills; the vicinity of the Falls also offers several Iron Mines, aitord- 


For further particulars apply at Moutrealto Messrs. Horatio, Gates & Co. or 
to the proprietor who will only exact the payment of part of the purchase 
money,and leave the residue on Terms, or il desirable or redeemable annuity. 
ly Montreal, March, 29, 1826. July 24 


+ @VHE Subscribers having received from anumber of Gentlemen, who have 
given a fairtrialto their lately inveuted Elastic Spring Vests, a certificate 
of theic utility in cases of Wenkness of the chest,which may be seeu,together with 


The Elastic Belt having been much objected to on account of the apparent 
difficulty of washing, which ic now entively obviated by introducing the im- 
proved detached El istic Spring, invented expressly for the above Bel's by the 
A constant supply of every kind of K idiog Belts on hand, or made 








HAIR k ESTOKATIV E, 


4% D PRESERVATIVE VEGETABLE C ERATE.—Theimportant discovery | Ordinarily atiendant upon vceasiovs of family 
| (Rota vegetable sabstance, capable of restoring and preserving the hair, was| N 
} accidental y wade by an individual who has neither the capacity nor the als; osi- 
| tion to practice deception or freud. The fullest relinuce may be placed in be | 
efficacy and power of the Vegetable Cerate, not only in restoringand preventing 
| the falling off the hair, but in producing the greatest lustre and liveliness of it 
| imagivabie ; and the public may restassured that itseffects will be clearly wani- | 


} 


tested in the course ef a short time by the renewed «nd vigorous growth of the 


=== 
ra 8 WAITE’S _—— 
id Establishedand Truly Fortucnte Offices, corner Lane and 
c way, and corner of Fulton street and Broadway. Brest 


To be drawn on the 20th instant. 
HIGHEST PRIZE 15,000 LLAKS. 
NEW-YORK STATE LITERATURE LOTTERY, 

| FIFTH wa 1826. 
1 D15,000 36 220 

i 4,000 52 100 

1 2,500 104 25 
j 1 1,328 1,300 8 

6 1,00 10,608 4 

8 Tickets. 


500 $4,220 
12,120 Prizes amounting to 102,660 Dollars. 
Tickets 4 dollars, balt 2 dotlars, quarte; 1 dollar, eighth 50 cents, 
Ti\CKETS AND SHARES, 
, for saieat 
WAITE’S cldestablished and truly fortunate offices, corner of Maiden Ly, 
and Broadway, and coroer of Fulton street and Broadway, 
Where the Capital Prize of 100,000 dollars was suld and paid in shares, 


PIANO FORTES. 
JOSHUA THURSTON, from London, Grand Cabinet and § Pian 
Forte Maker, has removed to No. 259 Williom-stréet, between Pearl and fy. 
ane. He invites the public to cal! and examine his Piano Fortes, which 
trial be Matters himself will be found in every respeet inferior to none. 
Piano Fortes of every description, however bad their coudition, made equi 
to new, in tone, touch and appearance. The additional Keys, with Draws ani 
Pillar Legs, put to Square and Grand Pianos. 
Upright Grand and Horizontal Grand Pianos made into Cabinets. 
Piano Fortes on hire, and second-hand instruments bought, sold and en 
changed. June 20, 
1 EORGE SAUNDERS, No. 37 William street, bas the honour to aapounc. 
G to the public that be has, afier mapy years diligent research, periece 
his incomparable paste for razor strops. The strop has four sides, prepares 
with a composition of four progressive degrees of strength, to be used as per 





———— 








Lf a proof of the superiority of the strap was necessary, the fact of its being 
n general use by the facalty, would be a sufficient answer to the doubts of. 
sceptical. The public report 0: the above strop goes so far as to induce aj 
makers of strops in this city to imitate them. 
N. B. Libera! allowances wil! be made to those who purchase to sell again, 
} YRNE’S Old Established Quill and Wafer Manufactory, removed from Xs. 
3 Garden-st. to 42 Gold-street. 








PIANO FORTES. 

¥ LOUD, Piano Forte Maker from London, respe¢tfully informs the publi: 
1 @ that he has for sale at No. 102 Canal-street, between broadway and |, 
fayetie Circus,a handsome assortment of very superior Cabinet and Squar 
PIANO FORTES, well worth the attention of those who wish to purchase,e 
pecially southern merchants who wish to take home good and substantial J». 
struments, seldom to be equalled. Sach would consult the interest of then 
seives and friends by calling and examining for themselves,as they are fully 
equal intouch and tone, to the best imported, very superior in beauty and lowe 
in price. 








“YO MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS AND MECHANICS 


—— 1 to 10,000 Dollars may be had on favourable terms on Merchau#iz, 
&e. &c. Apply to JOSEPH DAVIES, Chatham Lombard, 3 Mott street. 


CLOAKS. 
Men’s Camblet and Plaid Cleaks 
a®O 100 Woman’s do. de. do. 
tor sale low. Apply to JOSEPH DAVIES, Chatham Lombard, 3 Mott-stree. 
Jnly 25. 








CARD TO THE LADIES. 
RS. CANTELO has removed her Corset Warehouse to the house later 
V vecupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a few doors below & 
Paul’: Charch, between Fulten and Dey streets. Mrs. Cantelo has connede 
the Miilinary and Dress Making with ber Corset Establishment, and bast 





doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. may 13 
- Peto CLOTHING FMPORPOM. 
AS. A. CAMPFiELD, 303, Broadway, in addition to a consiant af 


re.dy made dre -ses for boys of any age of che latest and most fashi 
terus vo suit the differen: tastes of parents, now offers to the public an exiensiv 
| assortment of ready made liven, cravats, stiffners, gloves, suspenders, elastic 





belts, &c. vn the must reasonrble termes. 
Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the del 


} ; afflictions. 
N.B. Geutlemen’s ciothing made to order at the shortest notice. 








PEALE’S MUSEUM, & GALLERY OF FINE ARTS: 
In the Parthenon, 252 Breadway, opposite the City-Hall. 
The Long-lioom ofthe Museum, which is 100 feet in length, is furnished with 





hair, aud by etfectusliy preventing iis coming out orfailingoff. The Vegetable | Glass «ses containing ail kinds of Curiosities—. ucu as quadrupeds, birds, snake 
Cerate teuds to resuscitate and excite the cap liary vessels,which coustiiuce hose | izards, fishes, sbelis, corals, minera's, petrifactions, aud a splendid collection o 
organs that secrete the matierfo. ming the hair; these, like many other organs of | (sects, prepa-ed in a pew manuer ; an exteusive colieation of Miscellaneous 
| the avimal body which have been in a state of dormancy and disease, m y be | iusities from all parts ofthe world: a fine set o! Cosmorama view s, ke. The 


restored to their healthy action,and pertorm allthose functions assigned them by | fom is decorated with « cornice of Poetraits of distinguished men, 


patuie. 


Che proprietor being aware of the numerous specifics palmedon he pul lic, 


being @ part 
of the Delaplaine Gallery; the residue are in the Saloun. — 
The Saloon, or G -ilery of Paiutings on the 2d fluor, is 50 by 25 feet, and co» 





| snd desirous thatthe presentarticle may not suffer, resis its merit-on the effect | Structed with a sky-light, by which ihe pictures are seen to the greatest advan 


it has produced on hundreds of persons, both mate and female, and found to be | age j 


they consist of portraits, landscapes, tiuit pieces, kc. executed by may 


| the ouly thing restoring and preventing tie hair from coming outof the head: | eminent artists 


ri those who have used it, aud ail that is asked, as it relates to the verity of its | 


( effect, is a tair trial. 


| Elderiy people, with bald heads, must rest assured, that by applying a few | Which now foru 
| boxes of the above Cerate, their hair wiil be restored with all its youchiul beauty | 


| and life. 


To preventimposition, thesale of the Vegetable Cerate will be confined to Dr. tions. The Philosophical Apparatus is of th 
JAMES H. HART, forthe city of New-York only, corner of Broadway and Cham- 
| ber-street threedvors from Wastiugton tiall, where it will be soid at 1 dollar 


25 cents. 
A liberal deduction willbe made to country dealers. 





ADVBRIUSBUAMTS. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

New-York, A must 2d, 1826 


= E. Trustees have thesatisfaction to announce that the Honorable the Re 
gents of the University bave filed the vacant Professorsbips in this Lnsti 
tution, and that the Coliege will be opened on the first Monday of November | will restore t 


» at, by an Address from the Presiden'. 
menee their respective coarses of Lectures ‘n the folk wing order, viz. 
JOHN AUGUSTINE SMITH, M.D. oo Anatomy and Physiology 
ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, M.D. on the riaciples aud Practice of Sa 
‘AMES F. DANA, M.D. on Chemistry. 


rgery 


OSEPH M. SMITII, M.D. on the Theory and Practice of Physic and Clinical 


. Medicine. 
EDWARD DELAFIELD, M.D. on the Obstretricks and Diseases of W 
and Children. 


JOHN B. BECK, M.D. on "Materia Medica and Botany. 


The Truvtees are assured thit the several courses of imstraction will be full 


ond complete, and that the means of illustration will be ample. 
The Students who have wlready attended Lectures 
sre wotified that the changes which have taken place ia 


leprive them of any privileges or facilities heretofore enjoyed. 


In conformity with the Ordinances of the Hooorable the Regents of the Uni- 
versity, and the laws of the Siate of New York, every Student is required to 
*tiend two full courses of all the Lectures delivered in the College, before he 

s “ 
said tude - a vo Gold and Silver Watches, Silver Plate, Jeweiry 
22-3, or s | . 


an be admitted as a candidate for we Docwraie; unless 
heve atteoded Lectures in this College prior to the session of 1 
baveattended one entire course of Lec 
Medical Schoo! or Uniwersity. 

The candidate mast slso have steadied Ux 
practitioner of Medicine, and have arrived at the aye of twenty ove vears 

In announcing the new'org: 
November neat, the Board of Trustees beliewe that the high expectations of 

¢ Profession and the Pablic will be fully realized, and sustained bw the dis 
tinguished reputation aud talents of the several gentiemen who have been ap 
@ated we ibe respective Professorships. 

By order of the Board of Trustees, 

JOHN WATTS, Joo 


. esic . 
MICOLL UM. DERING, M.D. Regisua mrt ee 


omen | Washington City, Philadelphia 


in this Lnstitation, | is no apprehension that it can be forgec 
the College wilt pot | 


ures delivered in some incorporated | 
ee years with some respectable | 


ywization of the College and its first session in 


through the United Statesfor the sale of it, and also in Europe. 


_DIRECTIONS.—The Vegetable Cerute being perfectly innocent, maybe plen | Five Doliars.— Family Tickets for one year, Ten Dollars. 
tifully applied nightand morning. and rubbed hard iuto the p-res of the head 
with the fingers without apprehension of danger. In addition to its other value. 


it beautifies the tir and whiskers. 


N.B. Gentlemen that are bald, after using it for someweeks, will find asmall | 
dpre of hair growing on the place that is bald; they wil! continue it for aboutten 
days after its appearance, then they willshave their hair close off where it is 


affected, alter that it will receive its natural avd vigorous growth 
And those who have the misfortune of loosing their bai 


jaty, ur perhaps in any other. 


call and see them. 


priacipal towns in the United States 
i by any person m2? 


CHATHAM LOMBARD. 


above establishment at No. 3, 
Chatham square, where be 


Mott-street 
is ready to lend Moaey 


Dry Goods 

. B. Lit eral advances made on Goods by the Package. 

WANTED—From Twenty to Thirty good Tailoresses 
DAVIES, No. 5, Mott-street. 








B. RACEY’S ALE. 





PFYHE sudscriber, thankful for past favours, respectial'y informs his friends and 
Pale and Dovnble 


j the public in general, that he bas now for sale Borion, 

ALE, of a superior quality, suitable for shi; ping or home CODseMption 
j Orders receive | at the Brewerr, 7 
| fecet with dveatte.t 


i Oct. 1 


Broome 


BENJAMIN RACEY 


The proprietor of the above valuable discovery intends appointing Agents | 


by sickness. the Cerate 
; ‘them ina very little time a fuliand beautiful head of hair.as it is 
The several Professors will then com | beyond all doubts that is the onty thing that has ever veendiscovered in thiscoun- 
There are certificates leit with Dr. James H. Hart. 
corner Broadway and Chamber-stree', who will satisfy any person that wishes to | 
Dr. Hart is appointed sole agent for the city of New-York.) noon, at the 
There are also specialagents appointed in the following places, for the sale of 
this articie:—-Norfolk, Richmond, Petersburg, Fredericksburg, Alexandria. 
| Charleston, Sevannah, Wilmington, N.C., Newbern, N.C., Georgetown, D. C., 
Baltimore, New-Orleans, and all the Wester 
Coantry—Boston, Salem, Charlestown,in Massachusetts, Trenton,in New-Jersey. 
Estzabethtown, Newark, New-Brunswick, Albany, New-Hampshire, Hartford, i; 
| Coane ticut, New Haven, Mobile, Lansingburgh, Troy, Newbureh, and all the 
As the Verate cannot be analyzed, ther, 


peesrs DAVIES respectfully informs the public, that he has opened the 
@ two doo:s from the corner of 
in larce and small sums 
Wearing Apparel, aad 


Apply to JOSEPH 





set, corner of Colwmbia, wil) | ieorge Shew, Annapolis, Maryland. 


The L cture Room, adjoining the Gallery, is arranged to accommodate th 

visitersof the Museum at the Philosophical and Miscellaneous Experiment: 

‘apart of the evening’s amusement in the fullowing depatr 

ments; —Pueumatics (Air Pamp,) Chemistry, and combination of various gases 

called Pb ‘usophical Fireworks,the Phaotasmazoria,and Astronomical Exbib- 

first class, of superior workman 
i They counnence at @ o’clock,every evening. 

The Roof,or Terrace, commands a fine view of the P rk,a large extente 

‘roadway and the surrounding covatry, forming an agreeable promenade, ai 
| disploving a prospect equally interesting tothe cit zen andthe stanger. 

Profil: s cut iv the neatest manner, and framed on m derate terms. 
| _ Admittance, at alltimes, 25 cents—Children helf-price Tickets for one yet 
ji 


| ship, and very extensive. 





CONDITIONS. 
Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum—payable in advance. 
All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continge their sb 
scriptions untila r gular petification of relinquishment is made to te 
or to eitherot the Agents. 
Any peison entering upon a new term of subscription, and afterwards wish 


ing to resign, will be expected to continue through the helf year so eutereé 
Upon. 


All Communications to the Editor, or his 
Published! y JOUN S BARTLETT, M Dp Proprietor, every Saturday afver 
Office of the ALBION, No. 2 Pine-street, and forw ; 
by the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day; by the Eastern Mail o 
Sunday morving ; and delivered to subscribers in the City in the afternoon 
| and evening on thed.y of publication —Subscriptions and Advertisemets #° 
received at the Office of the Albion ; and by 
J. H. Rathbone, Esq. Brovd-st. Utica. | ~ 
| Mr. Eciward Cleary, Salina,N- Y. 
Mr.J.D.Wood ward, Post-Officr, Platts- 
burg, do. 
R. Pullen, Philadelphia 
E.. I. Coale and Co. Bo htimore 
| Chas 1 Gow, Esq New-Orleans. 
Thomas Watson, t-sq.Postmaster,New- 
} bern, N.C 
| Mr. Hezekiah Howe, Bookseller, New 
Heven, Conn 
Mr. O. C. Greenleaf, 172 Washinzton- 
st. Buston, Mass 
Mr. M. Robinson, Providence, R. I. 
A. Lo kwood, Jr. Esq Fredericktown 
aed Merimachi. 
Mr. George Hutchinson, Riemmend, Va. 
+© Hall, Books: ller, Norfotk, Va. 
' Mr. Arch’d. Whituey, Charteston. 8.C. 
| Pishey Thompson, Boukseller, Wash- 
ineton City. 


Agents, must be post paid. 


UPPER CANADA. 
T. Ridowt, Esq. York. 
D. 5. Smith, Kingston. 
Josiah Taylor, Esq. Post Master, Perth 
Charles Jones. Esq. Brockville. 
Wm. Hands, Esq, Sardwich. - 
Guy C. Wood, Esq. Post-Master, Nis 
gare, Upper Canada. 
Matibew Cr oks, Esq. Ancestet. 
James G. Bethune, Coburg. 
LOWER CANADA. 
Mr. Gordian Horan, Quebec, 
Wm. Sater, Librarian, Montreal. 
Jobn Hingal, Esq. Post-Master, 


ivers. 
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Mr. William Reynoids, Bookseller, 5% 
Joboas, N B. 
Me. Charlies Roche, Hatifax, N. 8. 
Wittiam B. Pero’, Bermuda. 
} Mers.Cabot & Co. St. Thomat 
Bookseller, Savan: | Mr. A Anderson, “t. Cruz , 
@'E «lian & Keyte, St. Louis, Miss. 





Wm. T. Williams 
sah Georgi« 
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